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MARYLAND SYNOD’S MESSAGE ON 
MORALS 


Committee on Moral and Social Welfare Submits Analysis of Current 
Social Vices and Submits Recommendations 


Ir 1s THE abiding conviction of your com- 
mittee that the church of Christ must 
always be primarily interested in redemp- 
tion rather than reform. The ministry of 
saving grace must always be the church’s 
chief concern. But while “not of the 
world” the church must function “in the 
world.” The church, a communion of be- 
lievers, is meant to be a spiritual kingdom 
within secular kingdoms and_ political 
units. The separation of these units was 
never intended by Christ nor can it be 
practised by man. Ethics and morality 
cannot be divorced from social, economic, 
industrial and political problems. The 
church should always be “in a state of 
tension” with the secularism of its day. 
The church should act as the conscience 
of the community and sit in judgment 
upon pagan social trends. It will always 
be the work of the church to educate her 
members in her faith and qualify them for 
citizenship in the state. It will always be 
the church’s business to be a light in the 
world on social problems and help the 
state find the correct solution of its prob- 
lems. The church in loyalty to her Master 
should manifest a spiritual, dynamic and 
a religious vitality through her contribu- 
tion of moral leadership. The church must 
challenge the pagan culture of our day and 
seek to raise it to higher moral and spir- 
itual levels. 


‘Rehabilitation 


(1) Your committee is of the conviction 
that very often our Lutheran Church in 
America has divorced its thinking on 
questions of moral and social welfare from 
the word and example of her Champion 
of Reformation Principles. We, therefore, 
commend to the brethren of our synod a 
restudy of Luther’s precepts and example, 
and a restudy of the church’s obligation 
to provide spiritual guidance, to exert 
moral power, and to provide Christian 
leadership in all questions of human wel- 
fare. 

(2) We commend one of the pastors of 
our synod who recently made a study of 
the slum areas of his city, exposed the 
deplorable conditions maintaining there, 
showed the intimate connection between 
personal morality and social environment, 
and indicated that the church should not 
leave the process of factfinding or pro- 
grams of rehabilitation to professional 
social workers and politicians. 


Marriage 


Your committee rejoices in the new 
state law (for Maryland) which requires 
application for marriage licenses to be 
filed forty-eight hours before time of 
issuing the license and eagerly looks for- 
ward to the time when only clergymen 
in good standing in their respective com- 
munions shall be permitted to perform the 
sacred rite of marriage. 


Temperance 


Having due regard to the growing 
menace of the liquor traffic throughout 
our state and nation, we call attention 
to the action of our United Lutheran 
Church at its last biennial convention, viz: 


Gambling 


Your committee again calls attention to 
the prevalent sin of gambling which is 
being practiced to such an alarming de- 
gree locally, nationally and internationally. 
We believe that the situation that main- 
tains today requires earnest consideration 
in our church’s educational program. 

Every pastor can easily discern evi- 
dences of this vicious habit in his own 
community. Further confirming the above 
statements we submit the following in- 
formation: 

(1) Seven different gambling bills were 
introduced in a recent meeting of our 
(Maryland) state legislature seeking 
legalization of gambling practices; 

(2) Bills legalizing state and national lot- 
teries to balance the budget or pro- 
vide for relief have been introduced 
in both the last regular meeting of our 
state legislature and the present meet- 
ing of our National Congress; 

(3) The amount spent last year in pari- 
mutuels amounted to the staggering 
sum of $31,555,353. It is estimated that 
$20,000,000 has been bet on the side in 
addition to this amount; 

(4) The Kansas City Star estimates that 
$75,000,000 was wagered on football 
games alone throughout the country 
last fall; 

(5) From three to six billions of dollars 
go out of our country annually to for- 
eign lotteries. 


Gambling Immoral 


In the light of these facts, which could 
easily be multiplied, we further assert our 
conviction that gambling in any form is 
essentially immoral. We submit the fol- 
lowing propositions to confirm this asser- 
tion. 
1.Gambling is economically vicious, be- 

cause 

(1) Gambling violates the principle that 

wealth is legitimately obtained when 
it is the result of labor; 

(2) Gambling does not increase wealth; 

(3) Gambling lowers the output of 

wealth; 

(4) Gambling is based upon an incal- 

culable factor; 

(5) Gambling seeks to get something for 

nothing. 
2.Gambling is morally vicious 

(1) Gambling is ruinous to personality; 

(2) Gambling is devastating to the home; 

(3) Gambling acts upon the immoral 

principle of a crazy universe and is 
therefore irrational; 
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(4) Gambling is a cheap substitute for 
honest effort. 
3. Gambling is anti-social 
(1) Gambling takes something from an- 
other without giving value in return; 
(2) Gambling demoralizes society. 
4.Gambling is spiritually destructive 
(1) Gambling rejects the Christian prin- 
ciple of stewardship; 
(2) Gambling violates the law of neigh- 
borly love. 


Recommendations 


Therefore your committee recommends 
that 

1. The Maryland Synod condemns the prac- 
tice of gambling whereby another’s prop- 
erty is taken, whether practiced by in- | 
dividuals, by social groups, by churches, 
or by government in the form of lot- 
teries. 

2. The Maryland Synod counsels her pas- 
tors and the members of the churches of 
our synod to be constantly aware of the 
sinister and demoralizing influences at 
work in most communities and urges 
that the educational and preaching pro- 
grams of each parish bring to the atten- 
tion of their young people and church 
members the wreckage to human per- 
sonality and the demoralizing influence 
upon society occasioned by any form of 
gambling. 

3. The Maryland Synod commends the Lu- 
therans of the city of Washington for 
their courageous and intelligent leader- 
ship in the protest which was recently 
registered against legalized horse racing 
and pari-mutuel gambling in the District 
of Columbia. 


THE WILL 
By the Rev. Charles E. Dozer 


HE LED THEM to Mt. Olive’s hill, 

And then He read to them His will. 

They list in reverence with bowed head; 

Their hearts were moved when this He 
said: 

“The time is come that I must leave; 

But e’er I go I this bequeath: 

All power in heaven is given to Me, 

And now this power I give to thee. 

Go ye, proclaim it everywhere. 

Where’er ye go I'll meet you there. 

But wait in prayer before ye go, 

Till I shall teach your hearts to know 

That not by might or human power 

Can ye prevail for one lone hour: 

But by the Spirit I shall give 

Shall ye go forth and men shall live. 

Ye shall be witnesses of Me 

In every land beyond the sea. 

Down through the ages yet to be, 

This power is yours, to use for Me.” 

With hands uplift, and bidding prayer, 

He breathed on them, and left them there. 
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ADVICE FROM AN AUTHORITY 


By Pror. WILLIAM SCHWARZBEK, Department of Psychology, Wittenberg College, 


THE DISCOVERIES of science offer many 
practical conveniences and invaluable 
services to mankind. It is a rare oc- 
currence to find anyone who does not 
readily accept the advantages and priv- 
ileges offered by these so-called mate- 
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In gracious response to “The Lutheran’s” 
request, Dr. Schwarzbek indicates how scien- 
tists search for facts, relate them and derive 
theories and laws from such studies. There 
is no conflict between science and religion, 


‘provided each is righly used, he assures us. 


account for this progressive shift from 
one issue to another. Among these the 
following may be mentioned: (1) Con- 
troversies usually arise in connection 
with the sciences that are young and 
that show a great deal of activity dur- 


rial benefits. However, when in a re- 

flective mood many persons may wonder about the far- 
reaching implications of these developments, especially their 
ultimate effect on religious beliefs and attitudes. That is to 
say, scientific theories often seem to be definite barriers to 
a harmonious religious life, and it becomes a problem as to 
how far one ought to go in accepting them. Moreover, there 
is a great deal of concern as to what beliefs, of a religious 
nature, are held by the scientists themselves. Are they and 
can they be equally sincere about their science and their 
religion without sacrificing or neglecting the essential fea- 
tures of each? 


Most Scientists Not Irreligious 


To begin with it should be said that scientists as a class 
do not differ much from the members of any other profes- 
sion in that they represent about the same degree and dis- 
tribution of religious affiliation. This in itself indicates that 
one does not necessarily lose in religious stature by main- 
taining a sound scientific position or vice versa. Rather it 
means that it is possible to cultivate a religious life and at 
the same time pursue a scientific profession vigorously and 
intelligently. If this is true, then the layman may be reas- 
sured that in his own life there need be no inconsistency 
and that he may accept the benefits of scientific endeavor 
without the fear of ultimate disaster. 

But what is to be made of the fact that religious contro- 
versies do exist with regard to certain scientific work? Are 
they significant of deep-seated discrepancies, or are they 
merely superficial? And, regardless of their significance, are 
they generally harmful or beneficial in their effect on the 
people? 

Supposed differences between science and the Christian 
religion have been made the basis of controversies for sev- 
eral centuries, in fact since these two types of thought first 
appeared on the scene together and jointly influenced human 
conduct. Records of history for the past five hundred years 
or more bear out this statement. The view that the earth is 
one of several planets revolving around the sun was once 
an issue. Galileo, who had made some observations of the 
moon and several other planets, noted the phases through 
which they passed. These facts he interpreted to mean that 
the sun was the center of the solar system and that all the 
planets, including the earth, revolve around it. Galileo was 
a religious man, but his conclusions, and, indirectly, also his 
methods of searching for truth were viewed with alarm. He 
was forced to make a public renunciation of his own work. 

There have been numerous repetitions of this episode 
since then. They were probably less dramatic and were not 
accorded a place in history, but they were nevertheless in- 
dications of the same conflict. 

As scientific thought became more widely known, and as 
it came to deal more directly with problems of human con- 
duct, the immediate issue of the controversy shifted, first to 
the biological and then to the social sciences. In biology 
the theory of evolution is a representative example of one 
of the stages in this debate. In psychology the so-called ma- 
terialistic views of mental life have aroused apprehensive- 
ness among religious groups. There are several reasons to 


ing the early stages of development 
while first principles are being established. This may be due 
to either one or all of three facts: the sheer novelty may 
arouse resistance and opposition; or the scientific principle 
may be only vaguely and somewhat incorrectly formulated 
at first, and hence appear to be inconsistent with already 
established knowledge; or over-enthusiastic acceptance of 
the principle may lead to its application in a field of en- 
deavor where it is definitely out of place. (2) As science 
grows people come to recognize what its principles can and 
what they cannot do. Among other things they realize that 
scientific theories form no adequate bases for religious prac- 
tices, but that they do serve to guide further scientific re- 
search, which in turn serves the technical and practical aims 
of life. This realization removes the debatable aspects of 
the issue. 


Alleged Indifference Not True 


The following less obvious facts about these controversies 
are also of significance. First, many persons interested in 
science, in religion, or in both decline to take part in the 
controversies. This is most certainly true today, and there is 
no reason to believe that it was not true also in the past. 
The active controversialists say that these persons are in- 
different, and disinterested in the issue. They themselves, 
however, would say that they find no good end to be served 
by engaging in debate. The refusal of the latter group to 
participate is silent testimony to the fact that there is no 
real, basic issue. Second, there never has been a victorious 
or a vanquished issue. One person may have embarrassed 
his opponent on the debating platform or in the court room, 
may have won the decision of the judges or the approval of 
the audience, but the ideas which he sought to banish re- 
mained steadfast and grew. During the course of such con- 
troversy much emotional and intellectual confusion usually 
arose among those who looked upon the procedures seri- 
ously, or much tedium among those who perceived more 
worthwhile things to be done. In the end issues that once 
called for such vigorous debate were no longer regarded as 
debatable. What is even more important is the fact that 
science and religion continued as human institutions, with- 
out taking heed of the course mapped out for them by the 
controversialists. 

Thus the facts of history show that there is a high degree 
of permanence in these institutions. Whether or not the 
institutions are ultimately incompatible with each other de- 
pends upon whether they demand inconsistent action from 
the individual who would be loyal to them both. This is a 
question that cannot be answered by an appeal to history. 
Instead the answer is to be found by noting what man does 
when he is scientific and comparing this what what he does 
when he is religious. Religious activities will certainly be 
found to differ from scientific activities, but differences are 
not in and of themselves proof that these activities are in- 
compatible. 

What does a person do when he behaves scientifically? 
He investigates, observes, and describes. Scientific inves- 
tigation rests on the principle that knowledge about things 
and about events in nature is to be gained by the method 
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of observation and description. On the other hand religion 
rests on the principle that knowledge about the Deity and 
belief in the Deity results from inspiration. 

Scientific observations are made in the field or in the lab- 
oratory, and it is only in this actual setting that the pro- 
cedure itself, as well as the meaning of the results gained 
thereby, can be correctly understood. Some of the observa- 
tions are made directly. Others require instruments such 
as microscopes, telescopes, and radio amplifiers that effec- 
tively extend the range of the sense organs with which the 
observations are made. Still others require instruments 
such as the compass that enable man to observe, indirectly, 
occurrences in nature, such as magnetic effects, which can- 
not arouse any of his sense organs directly. By recording 
observations either in memory or in scientific writings, and 
by sorting, relating, and classifying them, new questions 
will occur to the investigator,—questions of a sort which 
can be answered in no other way than by further obser- 
vation. 

The laws of science are nothing more than general sum- 
maries of these observed facts arranged according to some 
plan called a theory. 


The Facts Make the Laws 


Scientific law and theory are secondary to the observed 
facts. This is shown by the fact that there are often several 
theories, each of which treats the same facts differently. The 
theory which guides further observation most adequately 
by suggesting the most significant problems to be studied 
finally wins a greater acceptance and thus tends to become 
a law. Nothing enters into a scientific theory except the raw 
material of observed facts. Hence there is nothing sacred 
about any particular theory. They are constructed for the 
convenience of the investigator, who, rather than commit 
himself wholly to one or the other, reserves the right to 
change or remake them so as to serve better his aim of 
rendering the most adequate description of the event that he 
possibly can by observational means. In reality neither’ 
theories nor laws of science are ever static or finished. 

The observational method in science develops from an 
attitude which prompts exploration, manipulation, examina- 
tion and analytical study. In contrast to this, inspiration 
in religion comes when man assumes an attitude of awe and 
wonder toward the things that he experiences. This atti- 
tude prompts meditation and contemplation. Instead of being 
analytical an attempt is made to discover the meaning of 
the experience as a whole, and this leads to the search for 
an ultimate principle that controls the event in question. 
Such a principle is regarded as external to the natural world, 
it is primary, and of greater importance than the event which 
it explains, and, as such it has a high degree of permanence 
and stability. In all these respects it differs from the kind 
of explanations offered by scientific theory. 

Had these facts about the nature of theory been realized 
soon enough, the entire controversy about Darwin’s theory 
of evolution could have been avoided. That theory gave 
impetus to the search for and the discovery of the great and 
useful body of facts of Comparative Anatomy and Embry- 
ology without which medicine, for example, would be at a 
great loss. Because it emphasizes the organic similarity be- 
tween man and lower animals it provides a basis upon which 
men like Pasteur made their discoveries. Without such a 
fundamental principle to guide them, it is altogether possible 
that they would not have thought of using experimental 
animals for developing serums that are equally effective in 
rendering man immune to disease. Hence as a tool in the 
carrying out of further research the theory served its pur- 
pose admirably. However, these and many other legitimate 
uses of the theory have been overlooked in the heated argu- 
ments over whether or not the theory explains the ultimate 
origin of man. ; 

Another branch of science concerned with problems of 
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mental life illustrates this same point, and in this case ade- 
quate precautions, if taken promptly, may steer us away 
from much wasteful controversy. Scientific psychology can 
deal with such observable activities as seeing, hearing, learn- 
ing, remembering, and thinking, but it cannot offer any 
evidence concerning the ultimate nature of the mind or soul. 
This is the testimony, not only of the scientist, but also of 
anyone, adequately trained, who makes the observations. 
In terms of scientific standards his findings neither affirm 
nor deny the existence of the soul. His observational method 
is simply incapable of dealing with this question. 


Two Attitudes Compatible 

All of the above facts concerning the differences between 
religion and science lead to the conclusion that man is quite 
capable of assuming alternately the religious and the scien- 
tific attitude, and that there is no incompatibility in this so 
long as he does not try to answer the religious questions by 
scientific means and vice versa. 

By establishing our concept of science in accordance with 
the activities of observing and describing engaged in by the 
workers in the field it becomes possible, as shown above, to 
understand many of the observable features of the world 
about us and to develop technical procedures to control 
them, to recognize that religious problems lie beyond the 
limits of scientific investigation and to refrain from censor- 
ing as irreligious the scientist who acts in accordance with 
this limitation, to regard scientific theories as tools of re- 
search and not as permanent bases for religious or philo- 
sophical principles, and to avoid the pitfalls leading to use- 
less controversy. 

By keeping science in its proper role it can be of great 
assistance in bringing about a fuller realization and a broader 
application of the highest religious values. In particular we 
may look to the biological and social sciences for such help. 
Science has transformed the world in a material way, thus 
creating overwhelming social problems for which it promises 
to provide the technical aspects of the solutions. Some lead- 
ers, notably those in Russia, regard this as sufficient. How- 
ever, the additonal problem of progressively defining the 
goal of human life and civilization, of interpreting ultimate 
values and principles in relation to present-day living is of 
primary importance. It is one of the most challenging 
religious problems of our times. 


OMNIPOTENCE 
By Andreas Bard 


Dynamic bust! Thy eyeless artistry 

Gave us the gorgeous rose, the pensive pine, 
And voices of the woods and stars that shine, 
And streams that find a pathway to the sea 
Behold the tides that rise on countless shores, 
The circling seasons—keepers of the light— 
The golden moon upon the brow of night, 
The sun that never fails to run his course, 
And, grander than the rainbow’s magic span, 
The limitless resources of the soul! 

Blind wanderer, who led thee to the goal, 
Upward and on from molecule to man? 
Upward—but for thy latest creatures who 
Accept this fiction of the dust as true! 


“THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE rightly equipped and endowed, 
has the supreme call and the supreme opportunity of the 
hour.”—W. O. Thompson. 


“RELIGION, instead of being a department of education, 1s 
an implicit motive thereof. It is the end that presides over 
the beginning and gives unity to all stages of the process.” 

—George Albert Coe. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Director of the Psychological Service Center, New 
York City, Dr. H. C. Link, condemns “the liberal mind” for 
the present blight on religion. This “liberal mind” is “hab- 
ituated to doubt the old and to place credence in the new; 
the mind which accepts no authority except the authority 
of its own reason. This is the road to moral, social and 
economic anarchism—the road to chaos and revolution.” In 
a practical application of his thesis, Dr. Link upbraided the 
church leaders (clerical and lay) for their moral confusion, 
lack of conviction and hesitancy in handling the moral evils 
inherent in Communism and Fascism, the sit-down strike, 
gambling, and similar manifestations in public life. Citing 
the results of personal interviews with 5,000 men and women 
in sixty-five cities throughout the nation, “representing a 
scientific cross-section of all economic classes,” Dr. Link de- 
clared that seventy-six per cent believed religion should 
have more influence in the United States, an indication to 
Dr. Link that “the official leaders of religion have been 
found wanting.” Perhaps the more recent conclusion of Dr. 
W. W. Ayer of Calvary Baptist Church, New York, might 
be the antidote for the blight. He says, “The church would 
be stronger in our generation if it were smaller and holier. 
She needs to become once again a little flock before it is the 
Master’s good pleasure to give her the kingdom.” 


The New Dalai Lama, the Political Potentate of Tibet, has 
just been reported found. He is nine months old, and his 
discovery was on this wise: The Panchen Lama, the spir- 
itual head of Tibet, was blessing a crowd. A woman stood 
close by, holding a baby which, attracted by the Panchen’s 
glittering beads, grabbed them, and miraculously refused to 
let go. Such a strange thing for a baby to do! This was 
accepted as a sign, and, unless a more powerful miracle 
manifests itself for some other child, the baby will be ex- 
halted as the fourteenth Dalai Lama. Poor child! 


David Sarnoff, President of RCA, lately warned inven- 
tors, at the fiftieth anniversary of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
of their sociological responsibility for the use of their in- 
ventions. Forecasting the imminent common use of tele- 
vision in the humblest homes, and of “undreamed sources 
of power, light and heat” that will likely be developed from 
the upper air, he solemnly pointed out that “technological 
development alone is insufficient to bring about the hap- 
piness of humanity. . . . Radio, susceptible of broadcasting 
truth, can carry untruth with equal speed. . . . We find, 
unhappily that the same agency used here for purposes of 
democracy is used in less happy countries across the sea 
for purposes of propaganda, war-making and autocracy. It 
is the responsibility of those who advance technocracy to 
see that the use of their instruments is in the right direc- 
tion.” True enough! That is also true for those who use 
the modern inventions. Perhaps no group has a greater re- 
sponsibility or privilege in this field than the mighty body 
of Christian believers who are committed by their very 
pledges to make things work together for good. 


The Sudden Spurt Toward Theistic Orthodoxy among the 
Unitarians tripped over its own toes. When the projected 
struggle between Dr. F. M.. Eliot and Dr. C. R. Joy for the 
presidency of the Unitarian Association (reported in these 
columns some weeks ago) came to the test, Dr. Joy learned 
that the theistic convictions of those he had depended upon 
were not strong enough to carry them into a theological 
battle against the hand-picked candidate of the Association’s 
directors. They followed precedent instead, and lined up 
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for the humanist-minded Dr. Eliot. Consequently the 
chronic unorthodoxy of Unitarianism remains complacently 
undisturbed. This was to have been expected. The final 
authority in religion for the Unitarian rests subjectively upon 
the essence of God in man, and not in the external authority 
of the church (the Roman view), nor in the authority of 
the Bible (the Protestant view). 


The Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England had its feel- 
ings hurt recently when Sir John Simon, British Home Min- 
ister, refused to present its “loyal address’ to George VI, 
on the occasion of his coronation. The act might seem un- 
gracious and discriminatory, but the reason was quite simple. 
The “loyal address” incorporated “territorial designations 
which cannot be recognized in official communications.” 
These were designations “conferred by the Pope (when 
England was Catholic), not by thé King, and so was the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction to which these prelates lay claim.” 
The English Catholic authorities were not surprised at the 
reception of their address; they had had a similar experi- 
ence with George V, and for the same reason. The accept- 
ance of the “loyal address” would have been the first step 
toward the legalization of the Roman claims that were out- 
lawed during England’s struggle with the Papacy to estab- 
lish the Protestant faith in her dominion, and the assurance 
of a Protestant dynastic succession. The incident is just 
another illustration of Rome’s tenacious memory, and her 
unwillingness to let go what she has once held. 


Gandhi Has Appealed Repeatedly from various points in 
India to the Christian Church to cease “proselyting.” His 
appeal from Travancore, “where Christianity first took root 
in India” in the third or fourth Christian century, received 
the greater attention because of the recent opening of the 
temples in Travancore to the “untouchables” by the Maha- 
rajah of that state. Gandhi implies that this action, which 
he assumes is more general and stable than it really is, con- 
stitutes a reason why the Christians should now keep hands 
off. However, Gandhi ignores the fact that the impetus to 
“church” the “untouchables” came originally from the efforts 
of Christian missionaries to help these miserable outcastes, in 
the condition in which Hinduism had kept them from time 
immemorial, and that this opening of temples to them is really 
a defense method on the part of the Hindu Nationalists for 
political and not for religious reasons. Gandhi is not so 
gentle in his statements for home consumption, nor so in- 
gratiating. He told Bishop Azariah, native bishop of Dor- 
nikol, not later than last February, that when the National- 
ists control India they will make the conversion of Hindus 
by other religions illegal. But this threat might be hard to 
enforce, because their Mohammedan Nationalist compatriots 
are ardent “proselyters” for their own faith. And then, the 
British are still thére. 


Children of Eight as College Graduates Was recently of- 
fered as a possibility by Dr. G. E. Ostrom to a Convention 
of Natural Sciences in Los Angeles. His conclusions were 
reached through experiments with rats—not a very inspir- 
ing connotation from the way the G-men use that word— 
whose normal six-weeks adolescence he had reduced to four 
days with secretions of glandular hormones. “It may be pos- 
sible,” he proceeds, “to eliminate the economic waste and 
tedious labor of rearing children by administering hormones 
to hasten human development.” It is possible some parents 
would be glad to be relieved of this bother, though most 
parents are likely to voice a healthy resentment against the 
imputation implied in “waste and tedious labor.” However, 
several uncertainties remain. (1) The subjects’ mental 
development may not keep pace with physical maturity, and 
thus a race of defectives would be produced. (2) The speed- 
ing of maturity in growth would naturally quicken the ad- 
vent of decay and death. 


THE PARABLE of the 
sower is a graphic 
anticipation of the 
fates which would 
befall the seeds of 
God’s approaching 
revelation of Him- 
self, as that revela- 
tion made its impact 
upon the soil of 
men’s souls in the 
world. And this par- 
able has a flavor of 
perennial freshness 
because it is couched 
in language and allu- 
sion of such universal simplicity and depth that the centuries 
but enforce its propriety and validate its applicability. 

The three situations of seed and soil which Jesus pictures 
are so sharp and yet so general, so clear and yet so inclu- 
sive, that they form general categories in which almost all 
individuals find their diagnosis. The first, you remember, 
was a case of good seed—good soil. But the soil, intrinsically 
good, could not support growth because the seed never got 
in!—the wheels and the hoofs and the tramping feet had 
made the surface hard as flint—and the bare, defenceless 
seed was swept off by the next gust of wind, or snatched up 
by the next swooping bird. The second was a case of good 
seed—and good soil, too. The seed got in, grew rapidly, had 
a healthy progress toward maturity. But things are not all 
fair in soil or life, and there are times of drought, days of 
blazing sun, periods when the plant of a soil’s—or of a life’s 
—production must fight for its strength. In such times the 
roots curve deep, deep into the sub-stratum of soil, or of life 
—and drink their sustenance from those dark, rich places 
where the sun cannot blast or the heat exhaust. And the 
seed in this second place started down—and when the sur- 
face nutriment, the top-soil moisture, was exhausted—the 
plant was done for. Three inches of lovely loam—and un- 
der that a shelf of rock. In horticulture it’s called a shallow 
bed; in spiritual calculations its called a shallow soul. And 
in both cases it’s fatal. I suppose one can grow pansies in 
top-soil. But it’s notable that the sower of our parable was 
sowing wheat: something to eat, cause growth, support life. 
Good seed, good soil—but no depth. And therefore—no crop. 


The World’s Cares and Pleasures 


And now the third situation of soil and seed; and you will 
observe a profoundly significant progression in allusions of 
Jesus. In the first instance nothing happened at all—the 
seed didn’t germinate, and the soil didn’t receive. In the 
second the seed did germinate, and the soil did receive. And 
in this third instance things are better still. The seed is 
good, the soil is good; and we are not told that it was shal- 
low. The plant grew, the roots went down; birds, tramping 
feet, and the heat of the sun were not the causes of a lost 
crop. What, then? Listen: “And some fell among thorns, 
and the thorns sprang up and choked it.” “What might this 
parable be?” “And he said ... And that which fell among 
thorns are they, which, when they have heard, go forth, and 
are choked with cares, and riches, and pleasures of this 
world, and bring no fruit to perfection.” 

Now, then, what are these thorns? In defining and de- 
scribing them let us be very careful that we go as deeply 
as the New Testament goes. And care is needed here, be- 
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In This Chapter Pastor Joseph Sittler, Jr., Contemplates 
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cause we are all inclined to call that thorns which we don’t 
do, or in which we don’t indulge, or by which we are not 
tempted. Somewhere in literature there is a couplet that 
is substantially this: i 

They ease the sins that they are kind to 

By cursing those they have no mind to! 

Many a man does not commit the sins of the rich, not be- 
cause he is no sinner but because he is not rich. And I think 
it is Samuel Butler who points out that behind the sour face 
of moral disapprobation with which the poor regard the rich 
at their feasts, is a heart that is not so much morally of- 
fended as bitterly envious. 

To comprehend, therefore, what Jesus means by the thorns 
of life which choke out the tender plant of the life of God 
which seeks to grow, we have to go deeper. And for that 
purpose we shall have to expand our thinking beyond this 
seed-and-soil story, and throw upon this corner of it the 
wonderful illumination that is to be gained by a survey of 
Jesus’ whole attitude toward God and the life of the world. 
This will, as the dentist says,—“hurt a little,’ but there is 
no other way. 

The Great Division 


As Jesus’ ministry unfolded toward its destined close, and 
as the New Testament, revealing after Jesus’ death the power 
and meaning of this man, filtered through earnest minds, 
moves on to its ending—the eye of the student cannot escape 
a disturbing note. At first the distinction is between good 
and bad, righteous and unrighteous, high and low, noble and 
ignoble within mortal life. But as the full earnestness of 
Jesus progressively unfolds itself, and as Paul and John sink 
their thoughts deeper and deeper into the moral meaning of 
life, and try to adjust it in the light of Jesus—we perceive 
a distinction emerge which is broader, sharper, more utterly 
cleaving. At first there are distinctions within the world 
and within history. But at the last all efforts at such divi- 
sions are given up—and in Jesus, in Paul, and in John there 
is a final arrival at this thought: all that is history, all that 
is world, all that is mortal, is in one category; and all that is 
meant by God stands not only different from but over against 
this category. 

Life is a tension between two worlds, not only a process 
of improvement within one world—and for the soul’s decisive 
choice the whole vast equation is reduced to two worlds, 
two areas for the soul, two paths. And between them is a 
tension, an “either—or.” We hesitate before this thought, 
for we incline toward a “both—and” solution of life—both 
God and the world. But the mind that has a taste for truth, 
regardless of the discipline of the rod, will follow with at- 
tention this analysis. When Jesus says, “Let a man deny 
himself, and follow me,” He is saying that to follow Him 
has a condition—and that the hardest in life—the dethrone- 
ment, the abdication of self as the sum and meaning and end 
of all life. And let us permit no roseate portrait of Jesus 
to obscure the shocking and unmistakable crisis implied by 
His other word, “Ye cannot serve God and the world.” And 
Paul to Timothy writes sadly, “And Demas hath forsaken 
me, having loved this present world.” He does not charge 
Demas with shallowness, hardness, immorality, tangible fault 
of any kind. But the point stands: Demas came flat up 
against the great “either—or” of the Gospel—either God and 
His infinite promise—or the world. And in John, writing 
forty years later, the same note has expanded to this point: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 
If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” And the distinction reaches its sharpest form in two 
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moments in the life of Jesus Himself. At His temptation, 
that tremendous story that we will never exhaust, we read 
that the devil showed him all the kingdoms of this world. 
Not, observe, a carefully selected aspect of the world— 
viciousness, hunger, death, ugliness—but the world and the 
beauty, the power and the glory of it. And the choice was 
made between the world as such, all of it, and the world of 
God. And in His last week Jesus said, “I have overcome the 
world.” Not, observe again, the bad, the low, the wrong in 
the world, but the world as such, which besides all that is 
wrong has much that is good, beautiful, delightful, grand, 
and noble. But all of it—as over against God—is world. And 
Jesus said, “The home and end of the soul is here,” and 
chose God! 

And now—back to the parable. What are the thorns that 
choke the soul and new-growing life of God? Not one aspect 
of the world or another; not only the bad things in the world, 
or the mere viciousness that comes plainly labeled. Not in- 
deed anything in the world at all; not pleasures, or delights, 
or distractions as such—but anything of the world that takes 
the heart’s love away from the heart’s home; anything of the 
world that absorbs so much of the soul’s power that the soul 
has no nutriment left for the soul’s deepest flower—which 
is God. A bit of earth has a given potentiality for producing 
and supporting life; it can grow wheat or it can grow thorns. 
But it cannot grow both together. The human soul has a 
given potentiality for love; it can love the world or it can 
love God. And it is not your minister, but God’s voice, that 
says it cannot love both without choking the gentler love. 

Now I think our point is clear. That is thorns which drains 
away the soul’s love from the soul’s God. That is thorns 
which attracts so powerfully, wins so utterly that the energy 
of God’s pulling grace is depleted. In brief—anything which 
takes the soul’s love away from God—no matter what 
delights, beauties, consolations it may produce—is thorns. 
Not things in the world, but the misplacement of our love 
is what chokes. This is so clear in Jesus’ attitude toward 
wealth and people of wealth. Jesus never said that wealth 
was evil, or that people of wealth were evil. But He knew 
that wealth is often a key to unlock the world’s comforts, 
beauties, and rare enjoyments—and hence often led men 
into a love of these things which choke the love for their 
soul’s Creator and Lord. Therefore many a rich man is lost, 
not because he is a rich man—but because his riches tempted 
him to permit his soul to be choked. Jesus never said that 
riches, as such, have anything to do with a man’s relation 
to God. But He did say, “With what difficulty shall they 
that trust in riches (that means love riches) enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” And Paul is not the author of that mis- 
quotation, “Money is the root of all evil.” He said, rather, 
that the love of money is the root of all evil. The distinction 
here is not between wealth or poverty—but between 
directed, protected love,—and dissipated love. 


Poor People’s Cumbering Cares 


“And that which fell among thorns are they which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and 
riches, and pleasures of this world.” Riches can become 
thorns, as we have shown—but the point may seem remote 
to us for the manifest reason that most of us have no riches. 
But the little catalogue of potential thorns doesn’t end with 
riches; the other phrase “cares of this world” is not a danger 
peculiar to the rich; it is a danger that applies to rich and 
poor alike. Remember, not riches, but trust in riches chokes; 
and observe, not concerns of this world, but cares of this 
world choke. That is to say that the legitimate, indeed neces- 
sary, concerns of life—harmless, unpretentious matters can 
damn the seed as effectually as trust in riches. By the care 
of this world is meant its petty, trifling distractions: things 
not wrong—but dissipating, filling the heart with petty 
solicitudes. mean anxieties—winning and drawing the soul’s 
energy to ends unworthy of the soul’s deep promise; turn- 
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are from Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company 
and associated stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 
4.00 P. M., Daylight Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. 


ing the soul’s eyes away from the soul’s proper prospect. 
Martha was not wrong—Martha was simply cumbered; 
“cumbered with much serving.” But right enough, proper 
enough, even kind enough—Martha nevertheless lost an 
irrecoverable thing because she was in the kitchen when 
she should have been somewhere else. 

One who loves the seed of God’s life in life becomes dis- 
couraged when he observes the rich expending upon the 
world of fashion and the life of their set, and upon their 
selfish pampered lives the fire of their energies. But not: 
more discouraged than when he observes the lives of the 
middle-class folk, and sees with what a fierce attachment 
they concern themselves with banalities—radios, cars, 
clothes, parties, movies. Wrong? No—neither right nor 
wrong—but if made the whole of life, the theatre of the 
soul’s whole energy, the hook of trust upon which men hang 
their joy and their deep soul’s promise—then it is thorns. 
It is potential maturity stunted in the banalities of adoles - 
cence. Proper to this warning is the Collect for the third 
Sunday after Trinity: 

“, . that we may so pass through things temporal that we 
finally lose not the things eternal.” 


PENDULUMS 
By J. Clyde Cloman, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TODAY WE ARE YOUNG and rejoice as a strong man to runa 
race; tomorrow we are old and our feet have grown weary 
on the road of the years. 

Today we abound in the vigor of health; tomorrow we 
are consumed by the fever of sickness. 

Today we put forth the bud and flower of springtime; 
tomorrow our day is in the sear and yellow leaf. 

Today we are clothed in purple and fine linen and fare 
sumptuously; tomorrow in sack cloth we fain would fill our- 
selves with the husks of famine. 

Today we anoint our heads with the oil of joy and put on 
the garment of praise; tomorrow we water our bed with 
tears and grief is a sword in our heart. 

Today we are happy in the companionship of loved ones; 
tomorrow we are enfolded in the lonely night of sorrow. 

Today we are brave with a dauntless courage; tomorrow 
we flee when no man pursueth. 

Today with songs of deliverance we ascend the Mount of 
Exaltation; tomorrow we grope and stumble in the Valley 
of Despair. 

Today we put on the whole armour of God and quench 
the fiery darts of the wicked; tomorrow the arm of flesh 
fails us and we give place to the temptation that doth so 
easily beset us. 

Today we live and move and have our being; tomorrow 
the place of our habitation shall know us no more. 

But whether it be today or tomorrow, he that dwelleth 
in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty. Thou, O Lord, wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee. Trust ye in the Lord forever, for the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength. Let not your hearts be 
troubled, neither be afraid; ye believe in God, believe also 
in the Lord Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent. Commit thy 
ways unto the Lord; do good and lean not to thine own un- 
derstanding, and at eventide when the shadows are stretched 
out it shall be light. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
Institutions and Activities Show Encouraging Spirit 
By the Rev. L. C. Bumgarner, Concord, N. C. 


THE ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-THIRD convention of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina was held in 
the Church of the Ascension, Shelby, N. C., E. C. Cooper, 
Ph.D., pastor, May 25-27. The Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered at the first session; J. C. Deitz, D.D., secretary 
of synod, and the Rev. B. E. Petrea conducted the service. 
The president of the synod, J. L. Morgan, D.D., delivered 
an inspiring and thought-provoking sermon on the theme, 
“The Message of the Man of Galilee,” using as a text Mat- 
thew 28: 16-20. The sessions were well attended by both 
clergy and laymen and a spirit of earnestness characterized 
all sessions. 

The President’s Report 


The report of the president was most encouraging and 
showed marked improvements in every phase of church 
work over the state during the past year. This was espe- 
cially so in comparison with the past few years. There were 
six dedications of churches and church plants, two corner- 
stones laid, thirty-five congregations making church im- 
provements, building, additions, and plans for new build- 
ings. Most encouraging was the number of congregations 
paying their benevolent apportionment in full and those that 
have made substantial increases. The outlook for the en- 
suing year is also encouraging with the work that is already 
being done. 

A number of special gifts to the church at large and to 
local churches is noted with much interest. Outstanding 
among them was the gift of $15,000 by Mr. J. S. Mauney to 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Kings Mountain. It is most 
gratifying to find that more and more of our people are re- 
membering the church in their wills. Such acts are most 
commendable. 

Educational Institutions 


The reports given on Educational Institutions were the 
most encouraging in several years. The Rev. W. C. Boliek 
of Columbia, S. C., chairman of the Board of the Lowman 
Home, gave a most encouraging report of the work in the 
home but pleaded for the continued support of the church 
in this great work in caring for the aged and helpless. 

The Orphan Home at Salem, Va., was represented by the 
Rev. T. A. Graves, superintendent. He reported ninety-four 
children in the Home with a per capita cost of $227. As in 
most cases, the great problem is the financial one. 

Dr. P. E. Monroe, president of Lenoir-Rhyne College, 
brought greetings from that institution and gave a very fine 
report of the work there. We note with much interest that 
the $150,000 bonded indebtedness which for a number of 
years has been standing against the college has been re- 
moved. This leaves our college without debt at present. 

C. A. Freed, D.D., president of the Theological Seminary 
at Columbia, S. C., represented that institution. This was 
probably the most discouraging report heard during the 
convention in regard to finances. The work is going forward 
in a very fine way in the seminary but Dr. Freed pleaded 
with the church to go forward and complete the campaign for 
the Voigt Memorial Professorship Fund. An effort is being 
made to complete this during the month of June. 


Missions 


Most interesting and encouraging was the report given by 
the Mission Committee. Several new missions have been 
started, and the work is progressing nicely. All the mission 
points have made much progress during the past year and 
the pastors serving these fields are to be commended for 
their work. Improvements in buildings and indebtedness are 
noted with much interest. An interesting report of the work 
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in Kannapolis, the home of the Cannon Manufacturing Com- 
pany, was given. A survey shows that there are at least 
two sections that should have churches. One of our young 
men coming out of the seminary this year accepted a call 
to this field, and we shall follow his work with interest. 


Election of Officers 


J. L. Morgan, D.D., was unanimously re-elected to the 
presidency for another term of five years. Dr. Morgan has 
endeared himself to the people he has so effectually and 
efficiently served since 1919. The Rev. F. L. Conrad of High 
Point was elected secretary; the Rev. B. E. Petrea of Salis- 
bury, statistical secretary; and Mr. Charles F. Heilig of 
Salisbury, treasurer. Officers to the general boards of the 
church were also named. 


Ordination Service 


On Wednesday night three young men were ordained to 
the gospel ministry. J. F. Crigler, D.D., of Charlotte, N. C., 
preached the sermon on the subject, “The Calling and Work 
of the Ministry,” using as his text II Timothy 4: 1-5. He 
charged the young men to go out and meet the challenge 
before them as men of God. Those ordained were: Wilbern 
Leo Smith, who will go into the mission work at Kannapolis; 
Luther Hall Jeffcoat, who will take work at Red Banks, 
S. C.; and Carl Hilbert Fisher, who will take the work at 
Liberty, N. C. Mr. Fisher has three brothers who are serving 
churches in the synod and another who will complete his 
work at the seminary next year. 


Memorial Service 


Death took a rather heavy toll in our synod during the 
past year. On Wednesday afternoon the synod conducted an 
impressive memorial service for those of our number who 
have passed to their reward. The Rev. G. H. McClannahan 
was in charge of the service and the Rev. E. H. Kohn con- 
ducted the worship service. 

The Rey. Charles B. Miller was memorialized by Dr. J. F. 
Crigler of Charlotte, N. C.; the Rev. G. O. Ritchie by Dr. 
J. B. Moose of Columbia, S. C.; the Rev. H. W. Jeffcoat by 
the Rev. J. A. Yount of Boone, N. C.; the Rev. M. L. Riden- 
hour by the Rev. V. C. Ridenhour of Hickory, N. C.; Mr. 
Jacob S. Mauney by the Rev. R. L. Fritz of Lenoir Rhyne 
College; and Mrs. W. A. Lutz by Mrs. J. L. Morgan of Salis- 
bury, N. C. There were a number of other prominent lay- 
men whose passing was noted with sorrow. 


Special Events 


Dr. R. E. Tulloss, the distinguished representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, presented with great 
earnestness “The Glory of the Church of Christ on Earth,” 
using as his subject, “The Whole Program of the Whole 
Church.” 

The ministerium presented Dr. Morgan with a pulpit gown 
and stole at the first business session as a token of their 
appreciation for his years of service to the synod. 

The opening day of the synod was the thirty-fourth wed- 
ding anniversary of Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Morgan. At the close 
of the service Tuesday night the synod recognized this, and 
Dr. P. E. Monroe in an appropriate talk presented them 
with thirty-four pink roses. 

Mrs. G. D. Bernheim, wife of one of the pioneer ministers 
of North Carolina, who is in her ninetieth year, attended all 
the sessions of synod and was appropriately recognized by 
our president and presented to the synod. The Rev. W. A. 
Lutz, who this summer celebrates the sixtieth anniversary 
of his ordination into the gospel ministry, was also rec- 
ognized and presented to the synod by the president. He 
responded with a most effective and helpful talk. 

This meeting of synod was probably one of the most out- 
standing which has been held in many years. The spirit 
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which was manifested was one that shall long be remem- 
bered. It was “Forward With the Work of the Kingdom.” 
The place of the next meeting was left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. 

The synod is greatly indebted to Dr. and Mrs. Cooper, 
their congregation, and friends for the fine way in which 
they entertained the synod. The Church of the Ascension is 
one of our newest missions and they are to be commended 
for their progress and the place they have made for them- 
selves in Shelby. Though small in comparison with some of 
the other churches, they are taking their place along with 
them in the religious life of the community. We have in 
Shelby a good example of a progressive mission congrega- 
tion under the direction of an efficient leadership. 


THE MARYLAND SYNOD 


Discussions of Stewardship and Social Welfare 
Interest Delegates 


By the Rey. Lloyd M. Keller, Baltimore 


THE ONE HUNDRED EIGHTEENTH annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland was held in Trin- 
ity Church, Baltimore, the Rev. Philip S. Baringer pastor, 
May 24-26. 

Brotherhood Convention 

The synodical Brotherhood held its convention Monday 
afternoon. A panel discussion on our church’s Plan of Pro- 
motion was conducted by Mr. Arthur P. Black. C. C. Ras- 
mussen, D.D., A. J. Traver, D.D., Pastor H. H. Sharp, M. P. 
Moller, Jr., and Carl Distler, Esq., took part in this profit- 
able two-hour discussion. 

The following officers of the Brotherhood were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, W. O. Hiltabidle; vice- 
president, M. P. Moller, Jr.; secretary, Austin M. Cooper; 
treasurer, G. N. Fogle. Robbin Wolf, Esq., delivered the 
evening address at the Brotherhood Banquet. 


New Officers Elected 

The Communion Service followed the Brotherhood Ban- 
quet Monday evening. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen preached 
the Communion Sermon upon the theme, “The Discovery 
of God.” Dr. J. Edward Harms of Hagerstown, who had 
assumed the duties of president ad interim following Dr. 
J. W. Ott’s resignation, April 1, presided with his char- 
acteristic dignity and gracious friendliness at all sessions 
of the convention. At the closing session of synod Carl C. 
Rasmussen, D.D., pastor of Luther Memorial Church, Wash- 


ington, D. C., was elected president; the Rev. J. Frank Fife,. 


Woodsboro, was re-elected secretary; the Rev. William G. 
Minnick, Baltimore, was re-elected to the office of statis- 
tical secretary, which office he has held for twenty-five con- 
secutive years; and L. Russel Alden of Washington, véteran 
treasurer for more than a quarter of a century, was re- 
elected treasurer. 
Memorial Service 

Synod lost two pastors by death during the past year, 
S. J. McDowell, D.D., and the Rev. J. B. Lau. The memorial 
service was conducted by Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Dr. S. T. 
Nicholas, Dr. John C. Bowers, and Dr. A. R. Wentz. 


Stewardship Program 

On an apportionment of $88,923 for United Lutheran 
Church objects, $68,699.12, or 77.25 per cent, was paid during 
the synodical year, an increase of 34% per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. Forty-five out of a total of 137 churches met 
their apportionment in full. 

The following recommendations presented by the Com- 
mittee on Stewardship were adopted: 
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(1) The Maryland Synod pledges itself to use every con- 
gregational and synodical resource available in order 
that 100 per cent of its congregations shall contribute 
to the benevolent program of the church through ap- 
portioned objects during 1937; 

(2) That a Stewardship Committee be appointed consisting 
of a chairman and one pastor and one layman from 
each conference; 

(3) That the treasurer of synod forward to the committee, 
within ten days of the end of each quarter, the names 
of congregations who have paid no apportioned 
benevolence to the synod during that quarter, and that 
the committee be authorized to consider the situation 
with such congregations; 

(4) That the committee members be authorized to meet 
with the councils of delinquent congregations; 

(5) That the synod co-operate in the Plan of Promotion 
adopted by the United Lutheran Church in America 
and that meetings for that purpose be held at Cumber- 
land, Hagerstown, Frederick, Westminster, Baltimore, 
and Washington. 


Visitors 

Among the visitors who spoke on the floor of synod was 
Walter R. Haugh, secretary to the Mayor, who brought 
greetings and welcomed the delegates of the convention to 
the city of Baltimore; Robbin Wolf, Esq., spoke for the U. L. 
C. A. Executive Committee on the church’s Plan of Promo- 
tion; Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, president of Gettysburg College, 
on “Training Tomorrow’s Builders”; Dr. John Aberly, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Seminary, on “The Seminary’s Contri- 
bution to an Age of Futility’; Ronald Renkel, Maryland 
State President of the Luther League, on “Young People’s 
Work”; Mrs. J. Luther Frantz of Washington for the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 


Gambling Condemned 


The Committee on Moral and Social Welfare, taking the 
position that “the church should act as the conscience of 
the community and sit in judgment upon pagan social 
trends,” and that it is “the work of the church to educate 
her members in her faith and qualify them for citizenship 
in the state” presented factual data relating to the prevalent 
sin of gambling. Recognizing gambling as economically and 
morally vicious, anti-social, and spiritually destructive the 
recommendations offered by the committee were adopted by 
the synod. (See page two.) 


Evening Sessions—Ordination 


Dr. A. R. Wentz spoke at the Tuesday evening meeting 
taking as his subject, “The Church’s Witness in a World 
Like This.” Pastor Lloyd M. Keller preached the ordina- 
tion sermon Wednesday evening upon the theme, “Prophetic 
Pioneers.” 

The following men, having received calls, were ordained: 
Paul Gleichman, Augustus Hackman, David Mumford, C. 
Leighton King, Howard F. Reisz. 

Three men were granted licensure for one year: Raymond 
M. Miller, Donald R. Poole, H. L. Schluderberg. 

The following were re-licensed for one year: George F. 
Gutmann, Andrew F. Theisz, John W. Whetstone, George 
Gelbach, George Vulgaris, Eugene W. Young, Howard O. 
Walker, John L. Heinbach, Albert F. Rowles, Luther L. 
Hare. 

Dr. William A. Wade, chairman of the 1938 Convention 
Committee, reported that preliminary plans were being made 
and that all rooms in the Lord Baltimore Hotel had been 
reserved for the delegates to the biennial convention which 
will meet in Baltimore in October 1938. The synod thus 
recorded its gratification at Baltimore being chosen as the 
church’s next convention city and its beginning of plans for 
the adequate entertainment of the delegates. 
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-THE PACIFIC SYNOD 


Thirty-seventh Convention in Mountains’ Shadows 
Amongst Fields and Orchards 


Reported by the Rev. A. K. Walborn 


THE PASTORS and delegates of the congregations of the 
Pacific Synod assembled in a notable convention at The 
Dalles, Ore., May 17-20.. Synod met in Zion Church, about 
to celebrate its fortieth anniversary. Of this congregation 
the genial secretary of synod, the Rev. Walter I. Eck, is the 
beloved pastor. 

A perusal of the records show that Pastor Eck was or- 
dained to the gospel ministry in 1905 and has labored within 
the bounds of the Pacific Synod territory ever since. He has 
served continuously as synodical secretary since 1916. 

Here on the banks of the mighty Columbia River, in the 
shadows of Mt. Hood and Mt. Adams, both peaks capped 
with eternal snow, yet in the midst of the fruit belt and on the 
edge of vast wheat lands and the plains, the delegates seemed 
to imbibe something of the optimism and forward look of 
the community. Bonneville Dam, fifty miles nearer the 
ocean, now in final stages of completion, stands for new 
developments in mineralogy and power, and the completed 
docks for ocean-going vessels erected at The Dalles at a 
cost of thousands of dollars, indicate something of the hope- 
fulness and forward-looking plans of this community. What 
matters it if the city is 215 miles inland? What if con- 
siderable dredging at the Cascades, as yet unauthorized, 
must be done? This city of 7,000 inhabitants is ready for 
the ocean-shipping that one day will assuredly be theirs. 

The officers of synod were re-elected and are as follows: 
President, the Rev. Frank S. Beistel; recording secretary, 
the Rev. W. I. Eck; statistician, the Rev. Theodore A. Jansen; 
treasurer, Mr. Marvin C. Johnson. 


Special Speakers 


Opening address: the Rev. E. A. Vosseler. Synodical ser- 
mon, President Frank S. Beistel. Meditations by the chap- 
lain, the Rev. K. Simundsson. Special addresses: the Rev. 
A. M. Knudsen, divisional secretary, Board of American 
Missions, and Dr. W. H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. Dr. Greever responded to a 
special invitation to be the guest speaker, which was ex- 
tended him a year ago, and he also came as the official rep- 
resentative of the U. L. C. A. and its boards. Sister Anna 
Heinzmann of the Philadelphia Motherhouse, one of the 
scheduled speakers, was transferred to glory while en route 
to the convention. : 

The Rev. A. M. Knudsen’s stirring address on Wednesday 
evening, likewise the “Reserved Hours,” by the Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Greever, proved to be highlights of the convention. 
The presence of these visiting brethren proved to be a great 
encouragement to pastors and delegates, this whether on the 
convention floor, in groups, or in individual conversation. 

Dr. A. Pohlman’s recent itinerary in this territory was 
reflected by many expressions of commendation, by the 
unanimous vote to ask his return next year, and by the 
adoption of a twenty-five per cent goal of increase of souls 
to be won for the Kingdom for the new year. — 

Four new pastors were received into synod, these having 
accepted calls to congregations within our boundaries. These 
men will add strength to our work. 


The Year by Figures 


The year 1936 shows the following increases over 1935: 
Baptized membership, 975; confirmed, 237; communing, 52; 
church school pupils, 20; pupils in weekday schools, 359. 
Finances: Congregational expenditures, $3,410; apportioned 
benevolence, $861; unapportioned benevolence, $780; a total 
gain in expenditures of $5,051. The synodical treasurer re- 
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ports a gain from 52.6 per cent to 71 per cent in receipts for 
the past three months. 

The valuation of church property indicates a gain of 
$14,062. We wonder how this is possible, since no building 
projects were undertaken; but a more tangible evidence of 
progress is represented by the reduction of property in- 
debtedness amounting to $3,329. 

The convention unanimously adopted the Promotional 
Program of the Board of American Missions. 


Unemployed Ministers 


The Pacific Synod has a long list of “inactive” ministers 
on its roll. These generally are upon the inactive list be- 
cause of age. The synod also has seven pastors, a consider- 
able number for so small a body, five or six whom are in 
the prime of life as far as health and ministerial experience 
are concerned. No new work has been undertaken anywhere 
within the confines of synod during the last seven years; in 
fact, the number of established congregations has decreased 
in this period. We do not report any great concern about 
this situation, at least so far as any action or discussion was 
had at any time, but we cannot refrain from inquiring if the 
work assigned in the Great Commission has been completed. 
Or have these men lost faith in themselves and their Lord? 
Are they too dependent upon the action of boards or com- 
mittees to perceive any unclaimed fields for Christ? Has 
our church reached a point when its pastors can recognize 
no call unless it carries with it a stated salary? Has the 
church lost its grip or vision that such a large group of 
“unemployed ministers” are found in every section of 
America? 

We would characterize the thirty-seventh convention of 
the Pacific Synod as a hopeful one. Recognizing the dif- 
ficulties confronting all, yet ever mindful of the leading of 
the Holy Spirit as well as the promises of the presence of 
our Lord down through the ages, we ge forward. 


NEW NAME ADOPTED 


German Nebraska Synod Adopts Amendment to 
Constitution Altering Title 


By the Rev. Martin Schroeder, Bloomfield, Nebr. 


Frw READERS will readily recognize the body of pastors 
and congregations under the new and unaccustomed name 
which the synod has adopted. Those who are familiar with 
the church’s situation in the western end of the corn belt 
have already guessed that we refer to the former German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska. The acceptance 


‘of the new title completes a synodical movement started 


several years ago, and presented formally last year as a 
constitutional amendment to be acted upon at this session, 
which was done. The new family name in proper form 
reads, “Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Midwest of the 
United Lutheran Church in America.” 

There are several reasons for the change, chief among 
which are first, that the work is no longer predominantly 
carried on in the German language, and second, that this 
synod has one-fourth of its congregations scattered in eight 
different states and is, in the strictest sense of the term not 
an exclusively Nebraska organization. And so, the forty- 
seven-year-old synod makes its bow under the new name 
and wishes to be called and remembered thereby. 

It was a great joy to synod to have in their midst during 
the entire period of the session the helpful presence of the 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. W. H. Greever. 
His advice was continually sought and cheerfully given. 
Aided by his gift of persuasive presentation he laid the 
work of the church at large upon the hearts of all those who 
heard him, stressing in particular the purpose, program, 
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plan and personnel of President Knubel’s “Plan of Pro- 
motion.” 

The changing conditions of missionary work and the over- 
lapping of the fields of the three synods in this territory 
brought to the floor of synod Dr. Andreas Bard of Kansas 
City as the first fraternal delegate from the Kansas Synod. 
Tn his well-known eloquence he pictured the love affair that 
ought to exist between the two synods. Owing to the fact 
that several of our congregations in this more southern field 
have already found it convenient to affiliate with that body, 
the hope was expressed that the work of both districts would 
be merged under one administration before very long. Mid- 
west Synod endorsed the plan most heartily and voted to 
observe the exchange of delegates and ideas. Dr. Otto Heick 
of Ellis, Kan., was designated to return the visit. 


College and Orphanage Important 

As may be expected, considerable time of the session was 
spent in discussing the needs of the church’s institutions on 
the territory. First came Tabitha Home for the Aged and 
Orphanage, Lincoln, Nebr. This Home, under the manage- 
ment of its new superintendent, Dr. Martin A. Ritzen, has 
found it unavoidable to start the building of a new unit for 
the housing of children. Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 
now with its largest enrollment, through its president, Dr. 
H. F. Martin, made a strong appeal for funds, particularly 
at this time as it is observing the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding, wuich also includes a financial campaign to ease 
its burden of indebtedness, for which the depression is 
partly responsible. Dr. Martin also extended a most cordial 
invitation to hold next year’s convention at Fremont with 
the college as host. The synod’s own publication house, 
under joint control of the Wartburg Synod, the Lutheran 
Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa, brought a report which 
gave cause for much gratitude. More and more are the ef- 
fects of the difficult years wiped out in the appearance of 
its balance sheets. Synod welcomed and gave distinct rec- 
ognition to the fact that it is exactly thirty-five years ago 
that Miss Clara M. Vollmer, assistant to the manager, Dr. 
R. Neumann, assumed her duties with the Board, whose 
success is closely connected with her uninterrupted service. 
The Board was in existence only two years when she as- 
sumed her duties. The Rev. P. Bieger, Tea, S. D., conveyed 
the appreciation and thanks of synod to Miss Vollmer, to 
which the latter replied in most gracious words, inviting 
the future co-operation of synod in the work. 

In view of the synodical treasurer’s report the brethren 
took special pride that its benevolent contribution toward 
the Ohio flood relief compared very favorably with the 
donations of all other synods, something which cannot be 
said (we humbly confess), in regard to the church’s general 
work. It proved beyond a doubt that, where and when our 
people are informed as to the reasonableness of calls for 
financial support, they can be relied upon to line up with 
the rest. Synod realizes this fact. For a number of years, 
ever since the resignation of the Rev. Gustave Wiencke, 
Auburn, Nebr., from the office of missionary superintendent, 
synod has been without a permanent contact man of the 
executive type with individual congregations. For that rea- 
son synod adopted the recommendation of President Fred 
Nolte that the office of synodical field secretary be created. 
Four specific reasons were advanced for the same, (1) visit 
and supply vacant congregations, (2) promote wherever 
possible an understanding for the work of the church at 
large, (3) organize unchurched Lutherans where needed 
and synod is able to assist such work, (4) to be at the 
call of the president of synod for whatever duties he may 
deem advisable. It is expected that Dr. Knubel’s “Plan of 
Promotion,” as explained by Dr. Greever to synod will be 
greatly assisted through this office. 

The five-day session, which lasted from May 19 to 23, was 
filled with all the routine work and reports which any active 
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body is bound to produce. In spite of the fact that national 
headquarters ‘of the Laymen’s Movement and the Brother- 
hood appealed through correspondence, as they have done 
for years, to the interest of synod, it is only a small portion 
of all congregations who make extensive use of the methods 
proposed by these organizations. More personal appearances 
of these movements’ representatives would do no harm. 
The synodical Women’s Missionary Society may be called an 
exception, for its history and appreciation during the twenty 
years since its inception has been marked by a slow but 
steady growth. Its president, Mrs. Martin Schroeder, ad- 
dressed synod and stayed during its entire duration to an- 
swer questions on the subject. She received several invita- 
tions from pastors to present the society’s objectives to their 
women. ; 

As for ministerial education, synod voted to continue the 
support of students at Midland College and the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, and to request the latter to admit a syn- 
odical representative to their Board of Administration. 

Relaxation from the business routine was offered to synod 
by the Rev. J. Goemmel in a historical paper on “Reforma- 
tory Movements in a Free City of Germany,” and the Rev. 
V. Pietzko brought intellectual delight to the brethren in a 
metaphysical paper. Sermons were preached during the 
convention in addition to that of the president by the fol- 
lowing pastors, H. T. Monnich, Schuyler, Nebr.; E. H. 
Thomas, Gretna, Nebr.; William Harder, Ohiowa, Nebr. 
(memorial); Hugo Welchert, Emerson, Nebr. (anniversary) ; 
F.. Podszus, Russell, Kan. (confessional); Dr. W. H. Greever, 
New York; and E. Pett, Hoisington, Kan. (ordination). The 
latter’s son, the Rev. Herbert Pett, pastor of the Stillwater 
Parish in Oklahoma, was ordained to the gospel ministry 
at the Sunday afternoon service. 


Officers Re-elected 


The election of officers resulted in the return of all, ex- 
cept for the statistician and historian, the Rev. G. F. R. 
Duhrkop, Johnson, Nebr., who declined re-election. The 
line-up for the year is, the Rev. Fred Nolte, Westboro, Mo., 
president; the Rev. John Marxen, Columbus, Nebr., vice- 
president; the Rev. Adolph Lentz, Cedar Creek, Nebr., sec- 
retary; the Rev. Gustave Wiencke, Auburn, Nebr., treas- 
urer; Edward Hansen, Johnson, Nebr., statistician; Martin 
Schroeder, Bloomfield, Nebr., field secretary. 

The convention city, Grand Island, is grand indeed. So 
we found out. St. Paul’s congregation with their pastor, the 
Rev. R. Moehring, left nothing undone to make the stay of 
pastors and delegates pleasant. There were far above one 
hundred registered. 

Grand Island, so it appeared, must be a very religious 
city. On Sunday morning, as we passed Dr. C. B. Harman’s 
(English, United Lutheran Church) church, where Dr. 
Greever was preaching, special police were on duty to handle 
the church-going traffic. The synod church also had no 
room to spare. It was a beautiful and balmy spring day 
with every inducement to skip the hour of worship, but they 
did not. For the church’s calamity prophets Grand Island 
would be a poor place to gather water for their mills. 

We hear now and then about long-time pastorates, or- 
ganists, and church school teachers, but it was here at the 
synod church that for the first time we met up with a record 
of ringing the bells. Nearly thirty years ago, when the pres- 
ent brick structure had been completed, Mr. A. Niemoth was 
the first to try out and succeed in handling alone the three- 
bell system. No one has been able to outdo him. The one- 
time routine task has since changed into a trust of devo- 
tional duty, so that no one else would think of touching the 
sacred hemp. For thirty years, for all occasions, at the 
stroke of the clock, his hands have reached for the ropes. 
Thousands of times in all these years this example of faith- 
fulness, Mr. A. Niemoth, has been ringing the bells for 
others. Today, we are glad for once, to ring them for him. 
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POWER TO PUNISH 


A Study of Church Discipline by Professor Emil E. Fischer, D.D., Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


II. WHEN SHOULD DISCIPLINE BE 
INVOKED? 


THE PURPOSE which this form of discipline is to serve is not 
to achieve a “pure” church. Now and then one meets with 
individuals who are vaguely acquainted with the fact that 
the church has this power and who rashly conclude that it 
ought to be invoked far more frequently than it is. But to 
make church discipline a primary means for purifying the 
membership would not only be an abuse of power but a 
distinct threat to the integrity of the church’s spiritual life. 

For one thing, it was never intended as a method of deal- 
ing with the sins which ordinarily have their source in the 
weakness of human nature. What Augustine wrote concern- 
ing the membership of the church of his day will continue 
to be true until the end of time. “Some we bear with whom 
we cannot exclude or punish; we cannot for the chaff’s sake 
give up the Lord’s wheat, nor forsake the flock of Christ 
because of the goats who will be separated at the last day.” 
Discipline is salutary, but it is not an essential mark of the 
true church. The marks of the church are the preaching of 
the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments. Upon 
these as means of grace the church must continue to rely 
for the “purifying” of its membership. 

Furthermore, the attempt to set up a fixed moral standard 
according to which eligibility for membership is determined 
has always reacted unfavorably upon the church. As 
Martensen wisely observes, “All rigorous discipline, carried 
out as it always is with very fallible human vision, will 
always run the risk of excluding the publican instead of the 
Pharisee (Luke 18).” (“Ethics,” Vol. III, p. 332.) Its tend- 
ency is to make for outward conformity rather than inward 
disposition, and so naturally leads to self-righteousness. 


Occasion for Discipline 


Church discipline should be resorted to only in cases 
where the conduct or attitude of a member has become so 
offensive as to occasion scandal and bring reproach upon 
the whole congregation, and so makes ineffective the 
church’s ministry and work. That occasions of this kind 
should seldom arise is not surprising. Church discipline 
can be exercised only in instances where an offending mem- 
ber insists upon his right to remain a member. Under mod- 
ern conditions there are few who so insist. For the: most 
part, discipline is made not only unnecessary but impossible 
by the voluntary withdrawal of those who might be valid 
subjects. 

This is especially true of one particular class of offenders, 
namely, those who “habitually neglect the means of grace 
or persistently disregard their Christian duties.” As a rule 
this group is simply dropped from the “roll” without any 
formality. That this constitutes one of the weaknesses in 
the discipline of the church will readily be admitted. As a 
matter of fact, the burden of the lapsed is resting heavily 
upon the conscience of the church in these days, and various 
remedies are being proposed to deal with it. Perhaps the 
weakness lies at least partly in the fact that members who 
have been dropped by one congregation for lack of interest 
are eagerly received by another congregation, even of the 
same denomination, without any apparent discrimination. 

To be sure, Christian charity may refuse to interpose any 
serious obstacle to this procedure. And yet, from the point 
of view of church discipline, would it not seem expedient 
that in the reception of such members some recognition be 
taken of their erstwhile delinquency? In the authorized 


service which has been prepared for such cases this is done 
in a mild sort of way (cf. Occasional Services, “Office for 
the Restoration of One Who Has Lapséd to Membership 
in the Church,” p. 181), but it is probable that this service 
is only infrequently used. 


Easier but Faulty 


It is likewise the experience of the church that those who 
“live in open sin” or who have “repudiated the Christian 
faith” find it expedient to withdraw voluntarily from the 
church. Where Christ is truly preached it is almost in- 
escapable that such a spirit will come to prevail in a con- 
gregation that the notorious sinner or unbeliever will feel 
himself judged long before the congregation has had op- 
portunity to express its judgment officially. Things be- 
come uncomfortable for him, and the necessity for discipline 
is avoided. This may be a satisfaction to the church. But 
should the church feel satisfied with this convenient rid- 
dance of an undesirable member? Unfortunately, church 
discipline is often thought of only in this negative way. But 
there is a positive side to it—its effort to bring the sinner 
to repentance. May it not be wise for the church to impose 
the first and second grades of discipline before all oppor- 
tunity to help the sinner to repentance is made impossible? 
How many sinners who are now counted among the lapsed 
were solemnly admonished to forsake their sin before they 
allowed their membership to lapse? 

But in case the guilty one refuses either to excommunicate 
himself or to repent, what is the degree of open sin which 
would warrant the congregation in proceeding to church 
discipline? Here it is difficult to lay down any rules. It is 
not the fact of sin or the degree of guilt that is the deter- 
mining factor. It is the effect which any particular conduct 
or attitude has upon the congregation as a whole. It must 
be conduct that has passed beyond the stage of mere gossip 
and has become so patent that it is recognized as an estab- 
lished fact and thus has become an open scandal. 

Local circumstances, and not any set of rules, must deter- 
mine when this stage has been reached. But when it has 
been reached, the congregation should act. The fact that 
the charges must be in writing and signed by “the com- 
plainant or complainants” is intended to safeguard the one 
accused against idle rumor or mere gossip; oftentimes it 
becomes the greatest barrier against instituting church dis- 
cipline. But it ought not so to be. Where the situation war- 
rants it, there should be found men and women of courage 
to take the initial step. In acting so they are not denying 
any Christian grace. Rather are they obeying our Lord’s 
expressed will and command. 


When Faith Is Lost 

The “repudiation of the Christian faith” constitutes an- 
other valid reason for beginning the process of church dis- 
cipline, but it also needs interpretation. When may it be 
said that a church member has repudiated the Christian 
faith? In the case of the out-and-out unbeliever the an- 
swer is simple enough; nor is it likely that such a one will 
give the church any trouble. But does a man repudiate the 
Christian faith when he holds membership in other or- 
ganizations whose rituals contain unchristian elements? This 
is one of the aspects of the question on which opinion is 
divided. Some regard the mere fact of affiliation with or- 
ganizations of this kind as sufficient evidence of a denial of 
the Christian faith to warrant expulsion from the church. 
Others see in it rather an evidence of weakness of faith but 
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no deliberate denial of the faith. Where the latter view is 
maintained, effort is made to reach the conscience through 
the Word of God. Like all manifestations of a weak faith, 
this, too, demands that it be dealt with truthfully but 
patiently, in the hope that weakness will give way to 
strength and that eventually even the appearance of com- 
promise will be avoided. But not until there is deliberate 
and conscious repudiation of the true faith would suspen- 
sion or excommunication be justified. 

Church discipline, it should always be remembered, es- 
pecially when it is carried so far as to deprive an individual 
of the spiritual privileges of the church, is a most serious 
responsibility. What the church does in this respect here 
on earth is to be valid in heaven. It should therefore pro- 
ceed carefully, keeping itself free from all that is petty, 
resentful, or that savors of a smug self-righteousness. To 
this end her most fervent prayer should be for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit Who alone can “give us a right judgment 
in all things.” It is by the power of the Holy Spirit that the 
church exercises her right of absolution. It is by the power 
of the same Spirit that she withholds absolution. Whenever 
she acts, whether it be to forgive or to retain sins, there- 
fore, it should be by the power and under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 


RHODE ISLAND EDUCATOR INCITES 
ATTENTION 


Says The Lutheran Companion in a recent editorial: 


“State Director of Education in Rhode Island, James F. Rockett, 
has created a considerable stir by urging that religion be taught 
to the children of his state in the public schools. A tri-sectarian 
commission, representing Protestants, Catholics and Jews, is 
already at work to formulate a plan, and is expected to come 
forward with a concrete proposal within a few weeks.” 


Editor Ryden could have referred to one of his own con- 
stituents, Miss Agnes Samuelson, who last year in Iowa, 
where she is state superintendent of schools, gave similar 
advice. Dr. Rockett, whom the Companion quotes, declares 
among other assertions: 


“For many years the emphasis in our education was on mental 
training purely. Then, with the turn of the century, came a shift 
to the physical, with the building of gymnasia, training of foot- 
ball teams, health classes. Now the time has come for the teach- 
ing of spiritual things. The crime wave that has been sweeping 
this country makes the lack of religious education evident. 

“We have had classes in character education, but you can’t 
teach the virtues without bringing in religion. Teachers may talk 
about goodness, but their time is wasted unless their teaching 
is based on religious fundamentals.” 


CHURCH AND STATE IN SPAIN 


A wrRITER IN Christianity Today involves the Roman 
Church in the rebellion in Spain, asserting that conditions 
in 1931 led to the establishment of a Republic, one prin- 
ciple of which was separation of church and state. The re- 
bellion is an attempt to restore power to the privileged 
class of the old regime. We quote: 


“In order to understand the present situation in Spain it is 
needful to take into account the history of the country. Roman 
Catholicism has dominated Spain for centuries, and it must be 
remembered that Roman Catholicism, in a land where there is 
no restraining Protestant influence, is very different from what 
it is in a Protestant country. All the worst elements of Roman- 
ism have been manifested in Spain, and the atheism, immorality, 
greed and hypocrisy of at least eighty per cent of the priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain have caused the majority 
of Spaniards to turn away with disgust from the only form of 
religion they know. 

“In 1931, this dissatisfaction with the church found expression 
in the proclamation of a lay republic Religious liberty was de- 
clared from the beginning, and Rome, while not persecuted, lost 
nearly all its special privileges. Needless to say the priests did 
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all they could to stem the tide, and in 1933 recovered something 
of their lost power, but in the February elections of 1935, the 
anti-clerical parties obtained a large majority, and the church 
realized that it was hopeless to fight by legitimate means—hence 
the revolution. 

“The majority of the army belonged to the aristocracy and had 
been educated by the Jesuits, so that the church could count on 
the army. The large land-owners also depended on the church 
to keep the common people in a state of serfdom, so that their 
interests were bound up with the church. Thus it came about that 
the army, the land-owners and the church joined together to 
overthrow the Republican Government and restore the Roman : 
Catholic Church to more than its previous power and privileges.” 


PRESBYTERIAN DIVISIONING 


APPARENTLY the controversy which has existed between 
Fundamentalists and Modernists for a long time is con- 
tinuing to divide the people involved. It was expected that 
the withdrawal of the parties following the late Dr. Machen 
would end the growth of schism, but apparently the dis- 
content has brought about another lesson. Concerning the 
situation the Presbyterian Tribune states under date of 
May 27: 


“The major emphasis of the teaching of the Westminster Seni- 
inary, formerly directed against Modernism with such telling 
results, has now been shifted so that it is no longer primarily 
against Modernism, but against Fundamentalism, so-called. He 
(MacRae) specifies two issues that are especially marked, one the 
question of premillennialism, a doctrine which he says is being 
assailed by his colleagues on the faculty, and the other the ques- 
tion of the right to use intoxicating liquors, which right he says 
has been vigorously maintained by ‘practically every member of 
the faculty.’ 

“To this statement the students of Westminster Theological 
Seminary have published a reply in which they say they are at 
a loss to understand the charges of Professor MacRae’s letter of 
resignation. They specifically take issue with his charge that an 
alien group has taken over the seminary, and on the question of 
intoxicating liquors they say: ‘We as students can honestly assert 
that the faculty has neither taught nor practised anything out of 
accord with the historic Presbyterian position as based on the 
Word of God.’” 


PEACE OF CONSCIENCE 


UNDER THE HEADING, “The Benefits of Salvation,” an edi- 
torial in The United Presbyterian lists first, the assurance of 
God’s love. The accent is on the word assurance. We are to 
know beyond the peradventure of a doubt we are saved 
from sin’s death and Satan’s power over our eternal lives. 
The second benefit is peace of conscience. Of that the 
editorialist writes: 


“The second benefit is peace of conscience. Every man’s con- 
science is a kind of court of justice, a strange and awful court. 
It has a strange, mysterious kind of authority by which it en- 
forces its decrees and punishes the soul. Nine-tenths of all the 
miseries, the fears, the anguish and torments that are in the 
world today come from that court within the soul of man, not 
from the condition of the world outside of him. The sentences 
of that judge fill one with unrest and with fears; then he goes 
out and fights his family or fights his employer or his employees 
or his neighbors or his church. The man who continually fights 
that judge within the soul never has an easy time of it in his 
home, or in his church or where he works. 

“How can one have peace of conscience? There is only one 
answer, ‘By being justified by faith.’ By that we mean that An- 
other Person comes into that court room and speaks to the judge 
for us. He asks for all the charges against us. Then the judge 
hands Him one book after another full of indictments and sen- 
tences against the man; the book of his youth, the book of his 
active manhood, the book of his secret thoughts and imagina- 
tions, and the book of his words and deeds. They are all piled 
upon the bench. Then this Other Person says to the judge, ‘I 
will-answer for all these charges against this man. I have pro- 
vided the sacrifice. My blood is sufficient to satisfy to the full 
every sentence you have ever passed against him. I command 
you to cancel everything you have against this man for My sake, 
Tell him he is discharged.” 
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THREE SYNODS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


ONCE THERE were eight, then there were seven, then six 
synods of the United Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, and 
now remains only the consummation of action taken at re- 
cent conventions to reduce the number to three. It is as- 
sumed that the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, which consists 
of approximately 600 congregations in the eastern part of the 
state (a few are in New Jersey) and the Pittsburgh Synod 
with about 300 congregations in western Pennsylvania (a 
few are in eastern Ohio) will retain their present names. 
The new combination into which the Susquehanna, the 
Alleghany, the East Pennsylvania, and the West Pennsyl- 
vania Synods have resolved to form is reported to favor a 
title indicative of position. It is estimated that the merger 
will combine into one administrative organization, 626 con- 
gregations and 178,987 confirmed members with a present 
clerical roll of 505 pastors. 

The reduction from eight to three synods since the forma- 
tion in 1918 of the United Lutheran Church in America is 
certainly a demonstration of the impetus given to efficient 
co-operation for the general work of the church by the 
merger of general bodies that then occurred. For beyond 
question it was that union of the United Synod in the South, 
the General Synod, and the General Council that created 
circumstances favorable to synodical combinations. But more 
than general work has been affected. The establishment of 
competitive missions is a thing of the past and overlapping 
parishes have in a few instances seen the advantages of 
union. This has been true in the Pittsburgh Synod area, 
where General Council and General Synod parishes often 
occupied the same area and contended more earnestly in 
the interests of their rivalry than for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. Now pastoral and parish policies are un- 
der the same synodical management and more easily 
handled. 

With reference to the greater portion of the territory 
comprised by the new synod there will be little overlapping 
of congregations. Furthermore, all four of the uniting synods 
have nearly the same theological traditions. (In recent 
years Susquehanna University has interrupted the offering 
of courses in theology.) All four parties to the merger were 
units of the former General Synod and have associations 
with its work in common. It is quite probable that the com- 
bination was agreed to more easily because of the associa- 
_ tion in education and organization. Also details of admin- 

istration will offer fewer requirements for adjustment be- 
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cause of the connections which all have long enjoyed. 

Tue LuTHERAN has no hesitancy in offering the congratula- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church to the constituents of 
this new organization in Pennsylvania. Without presuming 
to compare in value the advantages of large and small syn- 
odical groups, the fact that such mergers as occurred in 
Ohio, in western Pennsylvania and in New York have been 
so satisfactory makes greater efficiency the likely result in 
this latest combination. Certainly if they really unite the 
results will be admirable. 

All overlapping of parishes will not be abolished by this 
merger, nor will all synodical divisions of operation be 
changed to co-operation. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 
congregations and those of East Pennsylvania are both 
active in several large communities of New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania, and the Susquehanna Synod divides 
Lutherans with the Ministerium in the northeastern counties 
of the commonwealth. The interest and influence of pastors 
and leading laymen do not obtain ideal results under the 
present circumstances. They do not unite in the support of 
institutional work as they might and probably would, were 
the synodical connections determined by geographical loca- 
tions. But three attempts to set up a combination that would 
have these advantages have failed. Perhaps in some not too 
remote year, “readjustments of synodical connections” will 
remove this departure also. For some such hope, THE 
LuTHERAN pleads. 


A REALM APART 


You REMEMBER that Jesus said on one occasion to His dis- 
ciples, “I have meat to eat that ye know not of.” His quite 
prosaic disciples registered bewilderment when they heard 
of meat not seen by them: it is probable that they had just 
come from a market. But the Master enlarged upon His 
remark—“My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 

That with which Jesus undertook to familiarize the dis- 
ciples was a realm of living that had something to do with 
the bodily existence as we all understand that expression. 
He knew about hunger, cold and weakness. He interpreted 
their place in human life as an essential. He ate at times 
when hunger signaled to Him that He must renew His 
strength in order to do His work. He even went to feasts 
on special occasions. 

But there was an inner life that the body could serve, but 
could not command. On its greatest, most sublime levels it 
was that through which He was in communion with the 
Father. One does not connect with bodily eating or drink- 
ing His periods of prayer or the more public occasions when 
He spoke directly concerning His relation to God. Then 
things that are earthy, while not destroyed, fell into the 
background. It is conceivable that He was completely for- 
getful of the noise of crowds, the rancor of human hatreds, 
the envy and faultfinding of His kindred and contemporaries 
when with the Father. He gained entrance into this spiritual 
realm through His own spirit. 

To a similar but infinitely less extent men and women with 
faith in Christ have an inner life and inner contacts that are 
in the body but not of it. The mystery which the spiritually 
unborn observe when they hear folk testify to communion 
with God is quite natural. The believer has the entry into 
a regime that is as unfindable by the unregenerate, as is the 
sphere of music or the harmonies of the sky to a worm. 
There is this “life apart” that only the believer has the fac- 
ulties needed to enter into it and to sense its realities. 

What we call the moral or the practical exhortations of 
the Bible generally refers primarily to this inner separated 
life. For example, the beatitudes are mere theory to an un- 
believer, but they are the laws of the Lord to one who has 
come to faith in Jesus Christ. So the epistle lesson for next 
Sunday is a perfectly practical exhortation if applied to the 
disciples in the “realm apart.” 


L} 
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ACROSS THE “DESK 


RECENTLY we had an appointment that involved sitting in 
a physician’s waiting room for half an hour and we watched 
the people come and go, incidentally taking in the office 
furnishings as we made our observations. The central article 
in the room was a table on which copies of magazines were 
placed for the use of patients and their companions. The 
journals showed evidence of being read by many people. 

There were no medical journals on hand, nor were any 
of the “high brow” group of monthly and technical reviews 
offered. The New Yorker, Esquire, and other highly illus- 
trated magazines were most numerous and most worn. It 
seems logical to infer that doctors consider the best reading 
for their patients while waiting to be that which has a maxi- 
mum of eye appeal and a minimum of requirement for 
serious thinking. Heading the list of “not wanted” informa- 
tion is the sort that would tend to make the waiting one 
apprehensive of what the doctor might find wrong with him, 
and then what he might do to him. The Christian Science 
Monitor was not there. Nor THe LUTHERAN, 


Babies Beat Magazines 

But what made those sitting in the office forget their aches 
and pains and neglect the proffered reading matter was a 
party of three women and a baby about a year old. The 
child’s outward appearance and conduct gave no indication 
to a layman of any illness; he certainly was the idol of his 
grandmother who held him in that exhibitory manner that 
only grandparents have. 

We liked also the mother’s proudly possessive manner 
relative to her child. We thought of the Master’s com- 
ment on the gladness a woman earns for herself,—her “joy 
that a man is born into the world.” The third adult in the 
party was apparently a sister of the mother. She, too, was 
proud of the youngster so obviously interested in the faces 
and forms into whose company he had been carried. He 
was too young to be apprehensive of the perils and pains of 
human life. At most things upon which his rapidly shifting 
glances fell, he laughed and cooed from the shelter of his 
grandmother’s arms. What a demonstration of love casting 
out fear the scene offered to us older, more world-battered 
and hardened people. When Jesus said, “Of such (children) 
is the kingdom of heaven,” perhaps He had a thought for 
the fearless confidence that is the spiritual condition of all 
those who pass from the environment of the earth to the 
abode of the blessed of the Father. 


Society for Cancer Cures 

Amonc the callers at the office of Tue LutHeran during 
1936 was a young woman who was active in a society for 
the alleviation of the suffering and sorrow due to cancer. 
Her father had been a recent victim of this dread disease, 
which in a classification of causes of death in the World 
Almanac for 1937 was given second place. The ranking killer 
of the year was listed “Heart Diseases,” with just short of 240 
’ per hundred thousand persons credited thereto. “Cancers 
and malignant tumors” rated 106 per hundred thousand, an 
increase of 30 per hundred thousand in twenty-five years. 

But the society in which our friend had interested herself 
was engaged in spreading information about the cure of the 
malady or at least the arresting of its development. There 
is a parent organization in New York, and replicas of that 
enterprise in other cities—among them Philadelphia. One 
research center in the latter city is in the Lankenau Hos- 
pital, of which the Lutheran Church is fond. 

In former years, when we had a pastorate, there was only 
rare recovery from cancer. Pastors could not go into the 
sick rooms of its victims with much hope of other than a 


fatal termination after prolonged agonies of the one stricken. 
Our recollections of such illnesses, often eighteen months 
in patient suffering, are most vivid. That the medical pro- 
fession has made considerable progress toward mastery of 
this disease, we are therefore happy to report to pastors 
and all other readers. 


X-ray Machines Cure 

It is well-known that the discovery of radium by Pro- 
fessor and Madame Curie supplied physicians with an in- 
strument that’ accomplishes some notable cures of cancer, 
but we are in position to write that X-ray machines supply 
a remedy more easily obtained and capable of application 
to more locations of the trouble. An X-ray machine is an 
adaptation of the vacuum tube, an application of the famous 
Roentgen rays. We are nearly all somewhat familiar with 
X-ray photography, at first a spectacular apparatus for lec- 
turers, but now a main dependence for the diagnosis of 
infections, fractures, substances in tissues to which they are 
foreign and in conclusion, the means to declare conditions 
of health restored. But X-ray treatments for cancers are 
applied by a different sort of machine. A current with a 
voltage of 200,000 is so applied as to bombard a foil and 
take from it a form of energy which is directed against the 
part of the body found infected. Had the apparatus been 
known when General Grant’s cancer of the mouth was first 
found by his physician, and had he promptly and obediently 
submitted himself to a series of treatments by the apparatus, 
he might have recovered his health. 

A variety of apparatus has been devised and placed at the 
command of the medical profession, so that most of the 
organs of the body where cancers have been found can be 
reached and treated. That includes malignant growths on 
even the brain. The penetrative power of the rays has been 
measured, and what we shall call “standards of dosing” are 
known to the X-ray specialists. In a case with which we 
are familiar, the effects of the treatment suggested severe 
sunburn on the face and a resembling effect on the lining 
of the mouth. Recovery from these “burns” took several 
months after the infection had been removed. 


Knowledge of Cures Needed 

We go into unusual detail in this matter of dealing with 
cancer in order to do our bit toward removing the idea 
that the disease always terminates in death. What has been 
done so successfully to abate the ravages of tuberculosis by 
telling people what to do in the earlier stages of that plague, 
is now in process of accomplishment with reference to 
cancer. Given X-ray treatment before there is too great 
entanglement with adjacent tissues, there is a large and 
increasing percentage of cures. 

We are reporting a prominent X-ray specialist’s instruc- 
tions when we emphasize first the need of prompt attention 
to dentists’ and physicians’ orders to go to a hospital for 
treatment. Second, the conquest of the disease is greatly 
dependent on elaborate and expensive machines;—adequate 
apparatus costs tens of thousands of dollars to install and 
keep in use. While one machine may be used for several 
locations in the body, it can not reach all the organs that 
may be attacked. The physician we interviewed emphasized 
the need of money for adequate equipment. 

There is one more caution in order, and that is avoidance 
of treatment by persons not qualified to handle X-rays. The 
machine either burns or boils; we do not say which. But 
timing and aiming the applications are of such supreme 
importance as to require the most carefully trained speci- 
alists. Improper attention only complicates the situation. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“FINALLY, BE YE ALL OF ONE MIND, 
HAVING COMPASSION ONE OF AN- 
OTHER; LOVE AS BRETHREN, BE 
PITIFUL, BE COURTEOUS: NOT 
RENDERING EVIL FOR EVIL, OR 
RAILING FOR RAILING; BUT CON- 
TRARIWISE BLESSING: KNOWING 
THAT YE ARE THEREUNTO 
CALLED, THAT YE SHOULD IN- 
HERIT A BLESSING.” 


O God of mercy, God of might, 

In love and pity infinite, 

Teach us, as ever in Thy sight, 
To live our life to Thee. 


And Thou, Who cam’st on earth to die 
That fallen man might live thereby, 
O hear us for to Thee we cry 

In hope, O Lord, to Thee. 


Teach us the lesson Thou hast taught, 

To feel for those Thy Blood hath bought, 

That every word, and deed, and thought, 
May work a work for Thee. 


For all are brethren, far and wide, 
Since Thou, O Lord, for all hast died; 
Then teach us, whatsoe’er betide, 

To love them all in Thee. 


In sickness, sorrow, want, or care, 

Whate’er it be, ’tis ours to share; 

May we where help is needed, there 
Give help as unto Thee. 


And may Thy Holy Spirit move 
All those who live, to live in love, 
Till Thou shalt greet in heaven above 
All those who give to Thee. 
—Godfrey Thring. 


HOW DO YOU SPEND YOUR 
TIME IN THE SUMMERP 


SEVERAL MONTHS elapse between the clos- 
ing of school in spring and the opening in 
fall. There is ample opportunity for ac- 
complishing a great deal during the sum- 
mer months, and every boy should spend 
the vacation period to best advantage. 

The average boy earns considerable 
money in summer, working at one job or 
at several different ones. Thus he is able 
to pick up cash enough to buy school 
books, clothes and many other things 
which his parents would otherwise have 
to buy for him. And employment during 
the summer is mighty fine, too, for it 
teaches a fellow the value of a dollar, 
gives him experiences, puts him in good 
physical condition for the football season, 
or for schoolwork, and keeps him con- 
tented and happy. When a boy has to earn 
a dollar himself, he appreciates its value 
more than when dad gives it to him. How- 
ever, a boy should not do too heavy work, 
because that would be too severe a strain 
on his constitution, and perhaps undo all 
the good the exercise might accomplish. 
Lifting of heavy boxes is not for growing 
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boys, but for strong men who have reached 
their maximum growth. 

Farmwork appeals to many youngsters, 
and it is a most healthful type. There is 
very little strain connected with it, yet a 
maximum of exercise. Then, also, farm- 
work is outdoors, another big point in its 
favor. Plenty of strenuous exercise, whole- 
some food and sound sleep will put a boy 
in wonderful physical condition, and these 
things are the reward of a boy who works 
in the country. 

In the summer many stores are in the 
market for clerks during the vacation 
period. The pay is not usually large, but 
it is commensurate with the experience 
a boy has had in that line. Experience 
and knowledge govern salary in every in- 
stance. 

The boy who works on a farm finds it 
much easier to save his earnings than one 
who is constantly in town, where oppor- 
tunities to spend money surround him on 
every hand. The temptation to buy fool- 
ish things is not always before the rural 
worker, and at the end of the summer he 
is apt to have quite a bank account. 

There are many other profitable ways 
a boy can put in his summer vacation 
period besides working, however. One of 
them is to attend a summer camp, such 
as are found in all parts of the country. 
These camps are in charge of a competent 
leader, who makes life as interesting and 
profitable for his patrons as possible. He 
drills them in woodcraft, all kinds of 
sports, cookery, personal cleanliness and 
many other things. In short, he teaches 
them to live in such a manner that they 
will be healthy, happy and prosperous. 
When a boy returns from a summer camp 
he is always in far better condition than 
when he went, and, in some cases, this is 
a better way to spend the summer than 
in working for wages. It is certainly 
pleasanter, and every boy ought to do con- 
siderable playing in the vacation time. He 
has had nine long months of schoolwork, 
and the next three months should not be 
unduly hard, even though a change is sup- 
posed to be as good as a rest. Boys ought 
to do considerable swimming, playing 
baseball and tennis and camping in the 
warm weather, for these are the sports of 
youth. If a fellow doesn’t engage in them 
when he is young, the chances are he will 
not do so at all. Of course, what one does 
in the summer will be governed to a large 
extent by the fatness of his own pocket- 
book and that of his family. Some boys 
feel that they have to work every moment 
of vacation in order to bring in some 
money. Others are differently situated. If 
possible, though, every boy should take at 
least a month off in summer, so that he 
may do as he pleases. It is a well-known 
fact that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The remedy is less 
work and more play. 

Most fellows want to forget school in 
vacation time, yet a little studying doesn’t 
do a*bit of harm. June, July and August 
are good months to review that subject 


which bothered you so much last year. 
After a short interval of play or outside 
work, it is interesting to turn to a text- 
book of history or English and refresh the 
memory. You will see things and learn 
things previously overlooked, and the 
whole subject will seem different to you. 
A little study each day or each week, even 
if only five or ten minutes at a time, will 
do you good. 

Every boy wants to make the year ahead 
better than its predecessor. He wants to 
get higher grades and be a finer student. 
Summer is a fine time to plan the year 
ahead and make what new resolutions 
you overlooked on January 1. See where 
you fell down, and strive to strengthen 
your weak studies. A little thought and 
extra work on your part will accomplish 
miracles.—H. H. G. in Boy Life. 


WISHING 


EXcEPT IN FAIRY TALES, wishing never 
got anybody anything, of course. But just 
suppose a fairy appeared before you and 
offered to grant you any two wishes you 
might make, what wishes could you choose 
which would most likely insure you the 
greatest possible happiness? There’s some- 
thing to think about! 

As one grows older, the field for wish- 
ing shrinks. The younger we are the more 
things we imagine are necessary for our 
happiness, while with increasing years our 
wants diminish, and many of the things 
we once thought essential now appear to 
be of little or no consequence. 

Someone in a cynical mood spoke truly, 
as even cynics sometimes do, when he 
said that there are two common tragedies 
in human life: One is to be unable to get 
the thing one most desires; the other is, 
to get it. 

Nevertheless, there are two wishes, 
which if attained, lead straight to hap- 
piness. Human heart and treasure-holds 
the world over swing open before them. 
And they are attainable by everybody, 
without any help from the fairies; and 
they are least likely to leave tears of regret 
in their wake. 

They are very simple, these two magic 
wishes. One is, to be lovable; the other, 
to be useful. 

The person who is both lovable and 
useful holds the key to real happiness, 
and to all the wealth he can properly use. 

Combine lovableness, the happiest qual- 
ity of personality, with usefulness, the 
noblest aim of human life, and you have 
in their possessor a type of humanity 
closely approaching the ideal. 


“INDIAN FARMING in America has given 
the world the potato. The plant from 
which it comes grows wild in the Rocky 
Mountains and was cultivated by the In- 
dians for food.” 
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THE GLOW OF THE 
RAINBOW 


By Laura Reed Montgomery 
(Concluded from last week) 


A FAINT FROWN appeared on Rose’s face. 
Polly’s flippancy was ‘not always well 
timed. Quite suddenly the buoyancy that 
had been hers disappeared, and the blue 
and gold of the day was dimmed. After 
all, she had been silly to start so late. The 
forest looked gloomy, the brown and green 
depths sinister. A chance remark that she 
had overheard returned to her mind. 

“I am glad that Bobbie is the youngest, 
for I feel that Rose’s influence will be 
good for him,” her mother had said, not 
knowing her daughter was in earshot. 

“T believe I’ll turn back,” said Rose; “the 
air feels as though we’d have rain, and— 
it’s late.” 

“And you’ve been told not to go to the 
den,” finished Polly, pertly; “dear Rose 
is always so sweet.” Aggravatingly she 
caught the exact tone of an old lady who 
adored Rose: “Run back, dear.” 

Rose grew scarlet. 

“I knew you'd be afraid,” said Polly; 
“give me the cord, then.” 

Instantly the thrilling picture of the 
three girls creeping through the mys- 
terious darkness, bound to each other, fol- 
lowing the tiny flare of the candle, tor- 
mented Rose. She had come so far now. 
Plainly Polly believed her a coward; oh, 
well, she’d go on with it. 

Polly produced a roll from her sweater 
pocket and proceeded to crumble it along 
their way: “Now, when the searchers come 
at dawn, they will find these bits of bread 
and rescue us.” 

“Yes,” murmured Em, dreamily, “like 
the three enchanted queens who wandered 
out from the isolated kingdom. Let’s pre- 
tend that bridge there is enchanted, and 
that if we cross it we will be in the power 
of the opposing king.” 

The girls laughed, but Em was in no 
way abashed. She preferred the world of 
make-believe to the humdrum routine of 
practicing and studying, and she had been 
permitted to feed her mind upon the 
sugar-coated diet of pretty phrases, for 
she lived alone with an aged uncle who 
paid her scant attention. Em was in first- 
year high; Polly and Rose, fourth year. 

So, while Em dreamed fairy tales and 
Polly scattered crumbs, Rose accompanied 
them sedately, wishing she had gone to 
the library to help her chum, as Clara 
would have done for her. Then, as they 
neared the cave, she began to think of 
the future and how she would help Bobbie 
with his lessons and make fudge for the 
boys so Bobbie would not want to stay 
away from home. Yes, although she would 
be a young lady through college, then she 
would be so charming to the youngsters 
that they would always insist upon visit- 
ing Bobbie’s house. Her mother would 
have reason to be glad that Rose was so 
trustworthy—an example for the boister- 
ous brother, for Bess, the ten-year-old, 
was most heedless. 

It seemed very dark at the entrance to 
the cave, and rather silently they fastened 
the stout cord about the waist of each. 

Polly went first, holding the candle, then 
Rose, then Em, and the cord was tied to 
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a tree at the entrance with the ball in 
Em’s pocket. 

The way was winding and the stones 
very damp. Rose wrenched her ankle 
slipping on some slimy moss, and Polly 
got something in her eye. It seemed to 
Rose that they had crept along half a 
mile, when she stopped so abruptly as to 
make the others stumble. 

“Did you hear that?” she demanded. 

“I heard someone call,” Said Em, hazily; 
“think there is someone in the cave?” 

“No,” Rose spoke impatiently, for her 
heart was beating unpleasantly, “it sounded 
to me as though someone called ‘Rose,’ 
almost like Bobbie.” 

“Bobbie! He is home.” 

“I know, but—” Rose missed her foot- 
ing then and fell, covering her blue frock 
with slime, and Polly only saved herself 
by catching at the low roof, and dropped 
the candle. 

It was three thoroughly frightened girls 
who, after a long interval, finally emerged 
from the low entrance. They had bruised 
themselves painfully because of the dark, 
for they had been unable to find the candle 
again, and the matches were wet from the 
drippings above and would not light. 

There was a terrific crash of thunder, 
and a sheet of rain beat smartly in Em’s 
face as she, her hands tightly clutching 
the cord, staggered out. 

“No wonder it seemed dark in there,” 
quavered Em; it’s almost black out here.” 

They could not see the clouds because of 
the dense foliage above, but there was a 
thickness in the atmosphere that was 
terrifying. 

As a sharp streak of fire cut across the 
sheets of rain, the three girls were sil- 
houetted against the grim rock cave. 

“Rose! Rose!” 

There arose above the swift rush of the 
rain the sound of running feet, and Bess, 
clinging to her mother’s hand, ran towards 
them. 

“Is Bobbie with you?” 

Rose, staring into her mother’s tragic 
face, grew paper white. She tried to speak, 
but her tongue seemed swollen, too thick, 
useless! She shook her head dumbly. 

“Then he’s in that cave.” The whisper 
seemed to be caught up by the wind and 
echoed by giant voices. 

“He couldn’t be,” began Polly, her veneer 
of glib pertness falling from her, her face 
sodden with terror, “he—oh, he might be, 
for there were other passages. We”—her 
voice rose shrilly—‘“were tied together.” 

No one stopped for the cord this trip. 
In frantic, stumbling haste they went back 
beneath the grim, stone ceilings, hunting, 
calling, weeping. 

Rose had not said a word. She could 
only fight back the sobs and push dog- 
gedly on, on through the dampness. 

“If I had only looked when I fancied 
I heard his voice. If I had only turned 
back at the waterfall. If only I had not 
come,” ran the accusing thoughts beneath 
the wet, yellow hair. “I know Bobbie is 
dead. He’s so afraid of storms.” She 
shuddered as a roll of thunder crashed 
through, terrific even in that remote cavern 
with the rocks to dull the sound. 

It was Em who found him. 

A few feet up from the main passage 
crouched Bobbie, mute from his terror of 
the storm. 
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“Tl carry him.” Rose at last found her- 
self capable of speech, and her husky 
whisper echoed eerily through the cave: 
“Give him to me.” 

Holding the wet little form closely 
against her heart, Rose tore out, her head 
bent down against the boy’s curls. 

As the party reached the edge of the 
woods the rain ceased, and across the river 
appeared a rainbow. 

“If it hadn’t been for Bess, he would 
have died,” wept Bobbie’s mother, break- 
ing down now that the tension had snapped. 

Rose grew crimson. “How did he hap- 
pen to come?” ; 

“He heard you girls talking about the 
Pirate’s Den, and he rushed in to get a 
knife to take,” said Bess. “I told him you 
wouldn’t go there; that mother had said 
repeatedly that none of us was to go alone. 
I thought you’d just gone down to the 
library, and I went in to get a little cake 
from Sarah. When I came out he was gone, 
and I called mother—” 

“I do what Rose do,” murmured Bobbie, 
affectionately; “Rose good girl, mummie 
says,” and, worn out by his long walk 
and terrors, he dozed off again. 

Rose walked on in a desolate silence. 
Her influence had nearly caused her 
brother’s death. She had thought she 
could look out for herself and take no 
responsibility about other lives that touched 
her own. Her mother had said no word 
of reproach, had looked none, but, as Rose 
stared above the boy’s head at the purple 
shadows that lay above her mother’s white 
cheeks, she realized just what she had 
done, and a silent prayer for guidance 
issued from her heart. 

Em’s subdued exclamation at the beauty 
of the rainbow caused Rose to look up- 
wards, and it seemed to her that the 
radiance deepened into a richer glow, and 
she felt conscious of a strength other than. 
her own.—Girlhood Days.. 


SMILES 
TEACHER— Where was the 
of Independence signed?” 
Willie (after silence)—“At the bottom.” 


Declaration 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“FoR REMOVING rust stains from any 
fabric that will wash, take onion juice 
and wet spot well, sprinkle with salt and 
rub briskly between hands. Lay goods 
on a warm iron (not hot) and pat gently. 
The spot will instantly disappear. Do not 
put iron on goods.” 


“JT WILL ENDEAVOR to devote a propor- 
tionate part of my time to purposes of 
recreation; to, cultivate a taste for pleas- 
ures of mind and heart as well as of body, 
that there may be the recreation of the 
whole man; to refrain from pleasures that 
are morally wrong and from those that 
would be injurious to my influence as a 
Christian.” 


“Let’s try to look at life with a little 
humor, a lot of pity, a ceaseless curiosity, 
a love of beauty and work, and a sense of 
comradeship with all whom we meet.” 
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THE WAY OF FATTH 


Genesis Records Some Tests and Triumphs of Faith 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Hebrews 11: 3-10, 17-22. The Sunday School Lesson for June 27 


GENESIS TELLS how many things got 
started in the earth. It begins with the 
Creator and His creating. It moves rapidly 
and comprehensively, declaring authorita- 
tively the provisions God made for His 
creatures. It marks out the place occupied 
by man, and shows something of his de- 
velopment in relation to nature, to one an- 
other, and to God. It tells his weakness 
and strength. It indicates his struggle for 
maintenance. It deals with his being vic- 
timized by the ravages of sin, but makes 
plain God’s purpose and plan for his pro- 
tection, preservation, and salvation. 

Genesis revolves around personalities. It 
is a story book about people. It has pre- 
served ‘scant records of individuals about 
whom we have heard since childhood. It 
is brief in details, leaving much oppor- 
tunity for us to fill in the picture. We read 
certain names and there spring into our 
minds unforgettable incidents related con- 
cerning them. Adam and Eve, Noah, 
Abraham, Lot, Isaac, Jacob, Esau, Joseph, 
and Judah—to know what Genesis tells of 
these indicates a rather thorough acquaint- 
ance with the first book in the Bible. 

Genesis is a family history from its first 
progenitor to the beginning of the slavery 
of the whole family in Egypt. It is the in- 
troductory to the centuries through which 
the descendants of the Patriarchs lived. It 
puts emphasis on faith in God, showing 
how faith was subjected to many tests and 
how it triumphed when trust in God was 
not hindered. 


Faith Tested 


“For a little while, if need be, ye have 
put to grief in manifold trials, that the 
proof of your faith, being more precious 
than gold that perisheth though it is 
proved by fire, may be found unto praise 
and glory and honor at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” Thus did Peter regard the 
tests of faith as inevitable and ultimately 
profitable. He wrote many centuries after 
the experiences of the persons whose record 
is in Genesis. The fact of the tests of faith 
inheres in human experience. We are not 
dealing with some strange, out-of-date 
matter when we study the tests of faith 
which were met by the ancients. They 
were subjected to these tests; so are we. 
They had warnings against letting their 
faith slip; so have we. They felt the sting 
of the penalty inflicted for failing faith; so 
do we. They learned the joy of keeping 
the faith; so may we. 

‘Each outstanding character in Genesis 
experienced a test of faith. It began early. 
Adam and Eve were the first, as the account 
goes, to have faith in God tested. It was 
a severe test, too. It was a test we can 
understand. The plea of material things 
for recognition as deserving first place in 
life—that was their test; it is ours, too. 
Noah’s faith was tested. He had to stand 
against public opinion, risk unpopularity 
and ridicule, and work hard on an assigned 
task the worth of which was certainly 


problematical. Why build an ark on dry 
land? Why dream of a flood? Why get 
ready for something that had not hap- 
pened before? A test of faith, like Noah’s, 
was most exacting. We talk of Abraham 
as the hero of faith. He ranks as the father 
of the faithful. We forget the tests of his 
faith, as we praise his achievements. Faith 
to give up land and family and prospect, 
and venture into an unknown country, 
with no guide but God and no hope but a 
promise of God, was a first test of his 
faith, That was not easy to stand. Put 
yourself in Abraham’s place. What would 
you give up, and how far would you go, on 
God’s say so? He was to be the father of 
a great people. What a test of faith, when 
he had no child! Then came Isaac, but he 
was to sacrifice him. Could his faith in 
God’s promise endure under such a test? 
Abraham’s life was a round of tests of his 
faith, He seemed never to be free from 
these tests. How his faith came through 
victorious is hard to comprehend. 

So we follow through the list and are 
amazed at the tests of faith forced on Isaac 
and his twin sons. We are apt to forget 
that Esau’s faith was fiercely tested. We 
should remember that he had a plotting 
mother and a supplanting brother, as well 
as a weak father, to try his faith. How 
could he be loyal to their God, when they 
treated him as they did? Of course we 
work up much sympathy for Jacob and 
regard him as a “prince of God.” But 
Jacob had a hard time. The way of faith 
was not easy for him. Probably he did not 
get the right start at home. But he had 
to meet the tests of faith alone. Gradually 
he learned the necessity of trust in God, 
and did his best to live in that trust. 
Jacob’s bitter experiences were enough to 
shatter his faith. Review his life story and 
be convinced of this fact. What can we 


THINK OF THESE 


THROUGH THE AGES men and women have 
heroically stood up for their faith; they 
triumphed against severest tests. 


Obedience to God is still at a premium, 
and the premium is always paid. 


Too many of us live for today and let 
tomorrow care for itself, without thinking 
of trust in God. 


The deep valley of spiritual depression 
cannot smother the man whose faith in 
God has grown strong through real tests. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
June 21-27 
Faith Before Abraham. Hebrews 11: 3-7. 
Abraham’s Call to Faith. Hebrews 11: 8-10. 
Abraham’s Faith Proved. Hebrews 11: 17-22. 
" a and the Right to Receive. Matthew 


: 27-31. 
Faith Papers the Power to Perform. Acts 
: The Prayer of Faith. James 5: 14-20. 
Victories Through Faith. Hebrews 11: 32-40. 
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say of Joseph’s tests of faith? Does he not 
take place beside his great-grandfather in 
the trials of his faith? He went to a far 
country, as did Abraham. He made good 
there, but not without severe tests of his 
faith, as we may be sure. To keep faith 
in God in Egypt, under the circumstances 
through which Joseph lived, was about the 
hardest test of faith a mortal could face. 
Let us not forget Benjamin and Judah, for 
they, too, had no easy course in keeping 
their faith in the God of their fathers. 


Faith Triumphant 

Go over these stories of Genesis again 
in search for the victories of faith. Noah 
belongs in that class, for his triumph of 
faith was no less than marvelous. 
tribute to Noah’s faith that the great flood 
did not wipe out the human family, ac- 
cording to the Genesis record. Likewise of 
Abraham it must be said that the triumph 
of his faith, in spite of hard testings, exalts 
him as an example of the wisdom and re- 
ward of keeping true to faith in God. Mark 
down for reflection the outcome of the 
faith of all these distinguished persons told 
about in Genesis. Look for evidences that 
their faith triumphed; these will not be 
hard to discover. To review these triumphs 
brings to the student a stimulus to stand 
in and for his faith in God, with confidence 
that he, too, will triumph. 


SHALL WE OBEY LAW 


PAUL WAS NEITHER a lawyer nor a gov- 
ernment official, yet he prescribed obe- 
dience to law as essential to Christian 
citizenship. He laid down two reasons for 
this, both appealing to the best interest of 
the individual. These reasons may be 
termed selfish, but, even so, they are 
justifiable. The general welfare, as a cause 
for keeping law, may be set aside, while 
we think only of personal impulses for 
being law-abiding citizens. Paul was writ- 
ing to people who claimed to be followers 
of Christ. He made it plain to them that 
they were expected to keep the law of God 
and of the nation. 

One reason given was that thereby the 
individual would escape the penalty at- 
tached to law, whose infliction brings pun- 
ishment to the offender. The other reason 
was the matter of conscience, so that there 
might be the inner satisfaction of a sense 
of having done the right. Paul’s statement 
is in Romans 13: 5, in Moffatt’s translation, 
as follows: “We must obey (laws) there- 
fore, not only to escape punishment, but 
also for conscience’ sake.” Here, then, is 
a double restraint on all men, especially 
on Christians. If there is a daring resent- 
ment of being afraid to break a law lest 
we suffer in consequence, there never 
should be permitted in any of us the least 
hint of rebellion against the restraint of 
conscience. This inner voice, illumined by 
the Word of God, becomes a very good 
guide. 

We hear much about Christian citizen- 
ship. This is held up as a great. ideal. It 
suggests some attribute to be added to 
what is the national ideal of citizenship. 
That addition is the basic reason for the 
Christian’s obedience to all law—the 
teaching and example of Christ. 


It is a ' 
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The Young People - 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PATRIOTISM 


Scripture Lesson: Romans 13: 1-7 


THE WORD PATRIOT implies the fatherly 
relationship that a nation has toward its 
citizens. It also suggests that the citizen 
understands and accepts this relationship 
and is ever loyal toward the fatherland. 
No nation is fatherland to all of its citizens 
inthe strict sense of the word. Certainly 
America and Canada have many children 
who have been born in other fatherlands 
but have become naturalized citizens. In 
the larger meaning of fatherland, all these 
adopted children are on an equal footing 
with those who have been born on this 
continent. Indeed many times an adopted 
child is more loyal than those born in the 
family. Some of the finest patriots we have 
had in the history of the English-speaking 
American nations have been born across 
the sea. 

Respect 


Among the marks of patriotism is respect 
for the government. This must not be a 
blind respect for the mistakes made by the 
human instruments of government. There 
is a 100 per cent Americanism that shouts, 
“My country, right or wrong.” Who was it 
that corrected that battle cry of patriotism 
in these words, “My country, right or 
wrong, if wrong, to make it right!”? True 
patriotism demands that we challenge the 
wrong that we see in our nation’s policy 
and practice. We can thank God that we 
live in nations where we dare express our 
criticisms of our government. For a time 
we had thought that the day of tyranny 
had past. As the absolute monarchies fell 
one by one it looked as though democracy 
was to rule the world. But Fascism and 
Communism have come to take their place 
and .under their rule patriotism is ex- 
pected to be deaf, dumb and blind. The 
respect we owe our government is not like 
this. 

Respect for government demands respect 
for the laws. America is considered one 
of the most lawless nations in the world. 
The record for crime is appalling. It is 
estimated that there are 350,000 thieves 
and robbers in America. Judge Cavanaugh 
said that if they would donate what they 
had stolen in three years, they would give 
$150,000,000 more than all that has been 
given by philanthrophy to schools and 
education of all kinds during the past 150 
years. Add to the army of criminals the 
thousands of the rest of us who disobey 
thoughtlessly traffic, game, tax laws, and 
the like, and one sees the problem of re- 
spect for government in America. What 
can be done about this? 


Participation 

Jesus taught that we must live His life 
in the world. He did not support the idea 
of the monastery either in his life or teach- 
ing. He certainly expected His followers 
to participate in government so far as duty 
demanded. The Christian will not plan a 
picnic or game of golf on election day if it 


will interfere with his voting. Patriotism 
demands that every citizen be ready to 
answer the call to public office. How many 
men of honor refuse “to soil their hands” 
in politics! No man need compromise with 
evil at any time. Because many men in 
politics think it necessary to adjust their 
consciences in order to stay in politics is 
no excuse for the Christian’s failure to 
participate. We need more candidates for 
office who will refuse to play the game 
crookedly, more officials who would rather 
be defeated in an election than compro- 
mise with evil. To back this kind of pub- 
lic officials, we, the common people, should 
make our influence felt on election day, 
and before. What can be done to secure 
wider participation in government? 


Sacrifice 

There are two verses that came out of 
great war that we like to quote. The 
author was Leonard Rambler, a fine young 
Lutheran, Phi Beta Kappa man from the 
University of Pennsylvania, accomplished 
musician, who devoted his short life to 
social work among those who, like him- 
self, would never see. These are the lines: 


“Within the East dawns now a better day; 

The world awakens from an age-long 
night. 

My country’s son, heart-yearning for the 
light, 

Arise, the clear-voiced summons to obey; 

Arise, with hearts not eager for the fray, 

But wtih the love of everlasting right, 

And deep determination to unite 

Mankind in peace and brotherhood for 
aye. 


“Hail, Goddess, watching at our eastern 
gate, 

With torch held high, whose gleaming 
through the years 

Still brighter grows, making the tyrant 
quail! 

As now from earth we banish war and 
hate, 

Yielding our lives to dry the nation’s 
tears, 

The world bids thee, ‘Good-morrow’ and 
‘All Hail.’” 


That is a beautiful line, “Yielding our 
lives to dry the nation’s tears.” Leonard 
Rambler felt his inability to give his life 
as other boys did. He hated war, but had 
the spirit of knighthood. He loved his 
country and did his best by playing for 
the boys in camp and by serving them in 
other ways, to make up for the feeling that 
he was not sacrificing for his country as 
they were permitted to do. The spirit of 
sacrifice was in him. 

Patriotism demands sacrifice. There are 
tears in peacetime as well as in wartime. 
Indeed the tears of peacetime are usually 


much lonelier than when all the nation is . 


stirred to a feeling of concern for the sol- 
dier boys and their families. No matter 
what it costs, the patriot seeks to live 
better for the under-privileged. Patriotism 
dreams of a perfect state in which every 


family may live in contentment and every 
child may have the prospect of growing up 
into useful maturity. To make these 
dreams come true means sacrifice. What 
sacrifices are demanded of us in order to 
make a better nation? 


Sincerity 


Not for policy will the Christian give up 
his idealism. When the choice is neces- 
sary between that which the state pre- 
scribes and that which his conscience dic- 
tates, he will follow his belief. There are 
many nations in which the consciences of 
men are being tested. Communism and 
Fascism both proceed upon the theory that 
the state is all and the individual is noth- 
ing. The state assumes the right to dic- 
tate to the church. It insists upon the right 
to censor the sermons of the pastors. It 
seeks, in some cases, to force upon the 
church policies that would sap the very 
life out of their gospel by restricting its 
application to certain races or classes. It 
takes from the church the right to teach 
religion to the children. In many other 
ways it enforces upon the leaders of the 
church the dictatorship of the state. 

There are heroes of the faith in these 
countries today. Many others died martyrs’ 
deaths. The suspicion of the governments 
was upon them. The critic of the govern- 
ment is rated as a traitor. Patriotism is 
reckoned by the measure of willingness 
to accept the authority of the state in mat- 
ters of faith as well as in matters of prac- 
tice. But the true patriots are those who 
are brave enough to stand by their opin- 
ions, whatever the cost. Sincerity is an 
essential of patriotism. Would we be loyal 
enough to our faith to be willing to pay 
the cost of defending it against the dic- 
tates of a paganized state? 


Christian Character 


Bishop Huntington wrote, “Above and 
beneath all civil constitutions—the foun- 
dation of their stability, the dome of their 
protection, their cornerstone, their wall of 
defence, their genial and sheltering sky— 
is the religion and gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Virtue is loyalty. Goodness 
is patriotism. The best citizenship is the 
best Christianship. The best legislator is 
the truest and wisest man. Character is 
the strength of the state. They are the 
friends, the defenders, the ornaments of 
the country and its constitution, who will 
not swerve from its three original ideas— 
Faith, Freedom, Fraternity.” The Bishop 
has used some very oratorical phrases to 
say a very simple thing. The best way in 
which to be patriotic is to be Christian. 
The character of the state is the sum total 
of the characters of its citizens. No nation 
is made Christian by a constitution in 
which Christianity is named as the state 
religion. A Christian nation is a nation 
where Christians influence the policy of 
government. The Christian nation is built 
upon Christian character. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Varieties of Christian Experience 


By Sverre Norborg, Ph.D., of the faculty 
of Augsburg Theological Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis. Pages 284. Price, $2.50. 


Here is a book for the Christian inter- 
ested in psychology and psychiatry, which 
will enable him to keep his faith. Here is 
a book for the student of psychology who 
will find that “Christian faith is not mere 
psychology; it has a non-psychological 
foundation.” 

Psychology has been one of the causes 
of loss of faith among college students, who 
have had a mechanical conception brought 
to them on the false dogmatic position 
where the equation is either: “God= 
nervous system, or: Christianity—any 
other religion.” This book carefully, thor- 
oughly, convincingly and with a wealth of 
illustration demonstrates the tragic mis- 
takes of such dogmatic psychologists. It 
also proves once more the importance of 
personal faith in the maintenance of a 
fundamentally healthy life. 


The author has an extensive and deep 
knowledge in the fields of philosophy, 
psychology, and comparative religions 
which is manifest in this book composed 
of lectures recently delivered. The fund 
of knowledge and suggestive material is 
best illustrated by the table of contents 
of one lecture called “The Breakdown of 
the Healthy-Minded.” “Is Christianity 
morbid? . . . William James on healthy- 
mindedness. Criticism of James’ theory 
and standards. . . .Fallacy of mind-cure 
movements. .. . Needed: Realism, not es- 
cape. .. . Mysticism or the God of ‘happi- 
ness.’ .. . Mental health and religion... . 
Sex problems. ... The will to conquer.... 
Psychocentric mysticism. . . . Social mis- 
fits... . Christianity: the Religion for sin- 
ners. . . . James on sinsister theologians. 
. .. The wounded soul of America: Pur- 
itanicalism. . >. . The scarlet letter... . 
Christian conception of Sin.... Man A. D. 
1937. . . . The New Testament is modern. 
. .. Jesus Christ, The Physician. ... Kant 
on the Bible. . . . Case No. 10... . Two 
psychiatrists. . . . Psychotherapy and be- 
yond.” In this fascinating lecture one finds 
exposed as by a many-edged sword the 
fallacies of so many illusive by-paths of 
so-called Christian cults, Mind Cure, Don’t 
Worry Movement, Christian Science, New 
Thought, Gospel of Realization, etc. One 
finds also keenly revealed the shortcom- 
ings of psychiatrists “lost in subjectivism.” 

Further and finally, possibly the book’s 
greatest contribution is its insight into the 
difference between Christian faith and 
Christian experience, that “faith abides, 
even where and when experience breaks 
down.” . . . “The decisive question for a 
Christian is not the psychological one: 
What have you experienced? The cate- 
gorical imperative is again existential and 
eschatological: Search yourselves whether 
ye be in the faith.” The book is a definite 
contribution in evaluating the present lim- 
itation of psychology and its possible ex- 
tension into the field of Christian faith. 

HENRY CORNHELSEN, JR. 


Rule of the Road 


By Anne Byrd Payson. 1937. The Abing- 
don Press, New York City. Pages 244. 
Price, $1.50. 


Some time ago the author of this book 
wrote another book, “I Follow the Road.” 
This first book was the record of a “mod- 
ern woman’s search for God”—a search 
which was successful. As was to have been 
expected, scores of letters came to the 
author from bewildered, searching souls. 
These were seeking further information 
and guidance. 

This book, “Rule of the Road,” is a 
rather detailed account of some of these 
cases, and a record of how the author dealt 
with them. 

It reveals that there are hundreds of 
people who need guidance, and who are 
earnestly seeking for a richer, fuller life. 

The confessional of the Catholic Church 
has been a blessing through the centuries 
to many confused souls. The psychiatrist 
and the modern counselor have in a way 
taken the place of the confessional for the 
Protestant and non-Christian. 


This book causes the Protestant pastor 
to ask himself whether or not he is meas- 
uring up in this area of his work. It chal- 
lenges him to have a greater sympathy for 
and a more patient understanding of “the 
bewildered souls” of this generation. 

HucuH J. RHYNE. 


Personal Christianity 


By Prof. W. T. Conner. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1937. 
Pages 101. Price, $1.00. 


The author is professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Southern Baptist Sem- 
inary. But this is not the product of his 
classroom. It is a series of popular ser- 
mons of such realities as personal salva- 
tion, repentance, faith, assurance, prayer 
and providence. They are, of course, 
greatly condensed but are much more than 
outlines. They are full of warmth and 
appeal for the heart as well as for the 
mind. The pastor will find “Personal Chris- 
tianity” stimulating and the lay reader will 
find it interesting and helpful. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Art and Society 


By Herbert Read. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1937. Pages 301; illus- 
trations 100. Price, $4.00. 


This is a scholarly discussion of the im- 
portant, vital relationship which art holds 
to life. The author sets forth the place of 
art in man’s various experiences from the 
earliest periods of human life to the pres- 
ent. The chapter headings indicate the 
broad scope of the discussion, and are as 
follows: Art and Magic, Art and Mys- 
ticism, Art and Religion, Secular Art, Art 
and the Unconscious, Art and Education, 
Art in Transition. 
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The author summarizes his opinion of 
the value of art in this statement: 

“Art is a mode of expression, a lan- 
guage which may make use of utilitarian 
things much as language itself makes use 
of ink and paper and printing machines: 
to convey a meaning. In all its essential 
activities art is trying to tell us something: 
something about the universe, something 
about nature, about man, or about the artist 
himself. Art is a mode of knowledge, and the 
world of art is a system of knowledge as 
valuable to man—indeed, more valuable— 
than the world of philosophy or the world 
of science. It is only when we have clearly 
recognized the function of art as a mode 
of knowledge parallel to the other modes 
by which man arrives at an understand- 
ing of his environment that we can be- 
gin to appreciate its significance in the 
history of mankind.” 

The many illustrations in the book are 
instructive as well as beautiful, and add 
greatly to its desirability. 

Rotanp G. Bortz. 


Missionary Illustrations 


By Alva C. Bowers. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, London and Edinburgh. Pages 
154. Price, $1.50. 


This little volume in eight chapters gives 
brief accounts of incidents on the mis- 
sion fields. There are a few poems by 
the author. Some of the incidents are 
quite usable, particularly the brief bio- 
graphical ones. Mr. Bowers, a Baptist mis- 
sionary in India for twenty-six years, has 
given this sub-title to his book, “On the 
Trail of the Nazarene.” He has culled from 
experience stories of “what has been done 
on the trail,’ “at work along the trail,” 
“buttresses for the Nazarene’s trail,” “the 
power of the Nazarene’s message,” and 
“conditions along the trail.” His chapter on 
“Heroes Who Followed the Trail” has real 
value, because one does not often find it 
possible to locate in as few pages as 
twenty-six the chief incidents in the lives 
of so many individuals. The choice of in- 
cidents is quite significant. In some cases 
the accounts are not the more often used 
ones. 

The book makes up in the content of this 
one chapter what it lacks in clearness and 
in conciseness in the others. The reader 
will find much that is suggestive. 

AMELIA D, KEmp. 


My Robber-Captain 


By C. G. Kilpper. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Price, $1.00. 


A raid on the home of a missionary in 
China resulted in the capture of the mis- 
sionary by the Chinese robbers. For nine 
months the missionary (sent to China by 
the Basel Mission Society), author of this 
book, was held captive. The story of the 
capture and the captivity is a thrilling, 
true story. Faith and courage are the cap- 
tive’s strong aids. Of adventure there is 
plenty. 

The book is translated into English from 
the German by the brother of the author. 

M. G. Horn. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


COUNTRY OR VILLAGE 
CHURCH NOT PASSING 


Dear Editor: 

Does the country or village church have 
a right to exist? 

IF ONE may prevail against the good 
graces of humility, meekness and tem- 
perance, a few thoughts of enlightenment 
can be unfolded in answer to an article 
that appears in THe LuTHERAN, May 26, on 
“The Small Church’s Future?” by Mr. 
H. H. Shank. 

The small country or village church is 
not passing into “oblivion” as rapidly as 
one may think. The number of rural 
churches is decreasing but for a healthy 
state of existence. The small villages that 
are dotted with edifices of four or five de- 
nominations are merging into fewer de- 
nominations for reasons of spiritual power, 
concerted effort on community evils, and 
financial stamina. However, the city 
churches are busy merging, whether large 
or small for the same reasons. The Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches of 
Kansas City formed a unique merger in 
January (see The Christian Century, Feb- 
ruary 3). Many others of similar nature 
in the cities as well as in the country for 
obvious reasons are merging whenever 
practical and possible. 

Spurious statements like this, “where 
poor services, meagre attendance and lack 
of interest are prevalent,” particularly re- 
mind one of the preacher who rambles in 
his sermons. When requested to stick to 
his text he replies, “Scattered shot would 
hit most birds.” Such are the “flar-flung” 
phrases quoted above—scattered shot that 
fails to hit anything in particular but hits 
everything in general. The truth of the 
matter is that small village or country 
churches have the type of service that 
harmonizes with the life of the community. 
If the community is progressive in all in- 
dustrial, political and social activities the 
church is likewise progressive in worship 
service. It does not follow that the church 
is the “tail-gate” at any rate. But if the 
people are liberal-minded the church has 
a modern order in all its activities. The 
attendance of the small church presents 
a challenge to any city church. Church 
records will show that many of the small 
churches have sixty-five per cent to 
eighty-five per cent attendance at all serv- 
ices. Is there a parallel, in proportion to 
membership, in any city? “The lack of 
interest” is another vague phrase. The in- 
terest is manifested according to the type 
of community in which one may live. 
“Churches in similar environment with 
different traditions have similar problems 
and react similarly.” Dr. Morse.* 

The country and village church problem 
is from growing pains and shrinking pains. 
Depending upon the industrial world, the 
small church either grows larger or 
smaller. Prosperity encourages people to 
migrate to the city, and vice versa. The 
allurement of the city is not the church, 
it is industry. The country implants sound 


* Dr. Morse is the administrative secretary of 
the Board of National Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America. 


doctrine and church loyalty in its mem- 
bers. The city church reaps the fruit of 
a sincere, devoted country or village con- 
gregation. “The country, town, small vil- 
lage, small city and suburbs are the cream 
of the church field.” Dr. Morse. 

The country and village churches have 
similar problems to those in the city. 
There are problems of social instability, 
migration, collective responsibility, edu- 
cation, roads, hospitals and churches. A 
community consciousness could not exist 
under the proposal of closing small 
churches and all commute to the city. 
The larger the church the lower the aver- 
age of attendance according to statistics. 
Also, country people would feel as com- 
fortable in a city church as a size nine 
foot in a size seven shoe. God made the 
country, man made the city: need one say 
more? There are many weaknesses in the 
country or village church, but time will 
eliminate those. The church in the small 
community is not entirely segregated from 
community life. Small country and vil- 
lage churches have failed in a unified ap- 
proach in social efforts. But today, more 
than ever, the small churches see the ad- 
visability of uniting in social problems. 
They are ready to unite in supporting pas- 
tors and mission objects. 

“Lack of interest and attendance on the 
part of young people in the small country 
churches bear out our contention.” This 
is a thought that has its parallel in the city. 
If anything is true, the opposite is more 
likely. The young people in many, not all, 
country parishes support the church by 
attendance and contributions. This can be 
proven by figures from individual churches, 
not from all rural churches. One might 
suggest reading Dr. Morse’s book, “The 
Town and Country Church in the United 
States.” Also, “The Social Survey in Town 
and Country Areas.” “The Story of Re- 
ligion in America,” 1930, by Sweet, is 
ample background for investigation of 
larger units. There is another formidable 
treatise in Vol. II, “The Education of 
American Ministers,’ by May, in regard 
to urban and rural churches. However, the 
figures in the latter work are appalling, 
but the one-church parish is considered 
and not the two- or three-church parishes. 
The financial weak church needs the cour- 
age to merge. But my charge, Mr. Editor, 
is the “scattered shot” without support. 
Why go on the assumption that a “survey 
of the small churches will bear out our 
statements,” when a man like Dr. Morse 
has made these or similar surveys already. 
The country and village church has a 
place in the community and state which 
cannot be denied. There are too many 
small churches dotting the landscape. But 
a merger of these into stronger country 
and village churches is the corrective. A 
merger of country and village churches is 
commendable and practical as well as es- 
sential. The discontinuance of these 
churches will not occur for another twenty 
centuries. God made the country, and as 
long as we have country life we will have 
country churches, merging and uniting in 
social support, spiritual power and financial 
upkeep. Joun R. Strevic. 
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Take a Book to the Folks 
Back Home 


A LUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


By Amos John Traver 
Price, 50 cents. 


GOING TO COLLEGE 


By the Staff of the Board of Education 
Price, 50 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by Herbert C. A'leman 
Price, $3.00. 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 
By Abdel Ross Weniz 
Price, 50 cents. 


CHURCH UNITY 
By F. H. Knubel, D.D. 
Price, 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE 
TESTAMENTS 


(with Luther League Emblem) 
LL-1—Price, 50 cents; LL-2—Price, $1.00. 


_At our display at the Summer As- 
semblies, ask to see the following 


Elective Courses 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE 
By Paul J. Hoh 


WORSHIP 
By T. K. Finck 


STUDIES IN 
FIRST CORINTHIANS 
By Paul J. Hoh 


CHRISTIAN HOME 
By P. D. Brown 


STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 
By A. J. Traver 


Price, LEADER’S EDITION, 30 cents. 
Price, STUDENT’S EDITION, 20 cents. 


The Lutheran 
Leadership Course 


The First or More Elementary 
Series 
(8 BOOKS) 
By O. F. Nolde and Paul J. Hoh 
Price—TEXTBOOKS, 25 cents each. 
LEADER’S GUIDES, 10 cents each. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


219 Sixth Street 
ts hh. Columbia, S. C. 


Pittsburgh 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


TuHoucH the sesqui-centennial celebra- 
tions at the University of Pittsburgh did 
seem to have, in some historical releases, 
a strong Presbyterian flavor, the sesqui- 
cennial baccalaureate service, June 6, gave 
the Lutherans their place in the sun when 
the Rev. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., preached to the seniors in 
Carnegie Music Hall. These quotations 
from the sermon appeared in the Monday 
morning paper, together with a very good 
picture of Dr. Blackwelder in company 
with Dr. Franklin, Pitt’s professor of re- 
ligion, and Chancellor Bowman: 

“To build a better world a man must 
first achieve a sense of social destiny. This 
sense means confidence in the world’s 
glorious minorities and in the average man. 
It climaxes something greater even than 
social justice. Justice is not self-contained; 
it is not ultimate. There is something 
higher than everything the Supreme Court 
stands for, and something more final.” 


Another Son of Zelienople 


As a part of the Pitt sesqui-centennial, 
and in the commencement season, solemn 
programs dedicated the Foster Memorial, 
which stands in the shadow of the Cathe- 
dral of Learning. In reviewing the work 
to date of the Buhl Foundation the state- 
ment appears that assistance in financing 
the erection of the Stephen C. Foster 
Memorial was granted by the foundation 
trustees. 

Henry Buhl, Jr., son of a Zelienople 
farmer, came to old Allegheny in 1869. He 
became a co-partner in the founding and 
the development of the successful mer- 
cantile house, still operating under the 
familiar name of “Boggs and Buhl.” Both 
men eventually made their homes on 
Sewickley Heights, Mr. Buhl purchasing 
an estate near Mt. Sewickley Camp 
Grounds, at the head of Camp Meeting 
Road (Leetsdale). Across the highway lay 
the estate of D. T. Watson, which is now 
in memory of Mr. Watson and his wife, a 
heavily endowed and remarkably suc- 
cessful home for crippled children. (When 
Mrs. Rupp, as a small girl, would be driv- 
ing Brownie, her pony, on Camp Road, 
Attorney Watson, meeting her with his 
spanking team of fine carriage horses 
would pretend to “race” with the pony.) 

We often take out and handle the old 
“Feucht and Woods” medal that stands 
for one of the oldest accounts on the Boggs 
and Buhl books, back even to the distant 
days when the store was a very modest 
one on the opposite side of Federal Street 
where it has been within the memory of 
most of us. Mr. Buhl died June 11, 1927; 
his partner had preceded him some time 
earlier. His will revealed that he had left 
his fortune, including the store, in the 
form of a foundation which Frederick C. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, described as “a model. for an en- 
dowment broadly conceived as to pur- 
pose, but with special reference to the 
needs of a given locality.” It is described 
as one of the first wills of its kind; the 
preface was a dedication to his wife, Mrs. 
Louise Miller Buhl, and in part read: “It 
is my desire so to dedicate and devote 
such portion of my estate as a memorial 
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to my wife, who by Christian faith lived 
a good and useful life, and whose counsel 
and devotion have been my great help in 


life.” 
The Buhl Foundation 


The fund thus left was $12,000,000. Ad- 
ministration is by a self-perpetuating 
board of managers, four in.number. This 
board “may use and supply the said trust 
funds and the income thereof to the aid, 
uses, objects and purposes and in such 
proportions respectively, either directly or 
through any municipality or through any 
religious, charitable, benevolent or educa- 
tional institutions, corporations, associa- 
tions, activities or agencies as they at any 
time and from time to time may determine 
and direct.” 

Observe the broadness of the terms, 
which probably are not familiar to the 
people of Pittsburgh. The board, in re- 
specting Mr. Buhl’s wishes, has applied 
resources of the fund to a variety of pur- 
poses of a pioneering, or “ground work” 
nature. 


For the Colored People 

To the Tuberculosis League of Pitts- 
burgh has gone $37,000 toward surveying 
pulmonary tuberculosis among colored 
people of the city. There are 55,000 colored 
people in Pittsburgh; the death rate among 
them is three times as great from pul- 
monary tuberculosis as among the white 
population. Through the Buhl Foundation 
three colored doctors are trained and 
equipped to carry on a constructive pro- 
gram against this disease. 


Social and Business Surveys 

For research and survey in fields of 
social service, two grants have been made, 
first for $45,000, later for $85,000. 

The sum of $86,700 to extend over a 
period of six years set up the Pittsburgh 
Diagnostic Clinic, unique among American 
clinics. It proposes to give a family of 
moderate means the highest possible clin- 
ical service at a price the family can af- 
ford, but not as a charity or “dole.” 

To ‘the University of Pittsburgh has 
gone $244,500 for an eight-year program 
of business research. For the work being 
done by Prof. Otto Stern, formerly of the 
University of Hamburg, $25,000 to make 
certain that his experimental physics lab- 
oratory at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology will be one of the finest in the 
world. And also to Carnegie Tech $250,000 
for the establishment and support of a 
laboratory for pure research in coal. 


Scholarships and Schools 


Two schools have been assisted in build- 
ing programs, Pitt, as mentioned, receiving 
some aid in erection of the Foster Memo- 
rial, and to Pennsylvania College for 
Women the gift of the Louise C. Buhl Hall 
of Science. 

In 1929 the Foundation granted $29,000 
to the newly organized Allegheny County 
Joint Committee on Scholarship Aid. 
Worthy and needy students receive aid 
from this organization, and so successful 
has the plan been that $27,000 additional 
has been granted. 


Chatham Village 


The most-spectacular enterprise thus far 
has been the experiment in “white collar” 
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family housing, known as Chatham Vil- 
lage, on which $1,600,000 has been spent. 
The comments coming from authorities 
on housing seem to make this one of the 
most successful experiments of its kind 
in the nation. It seems, too, that Chatham 
Village is a paying investment, proving 
that large-scale communities like it may 
be made to operate on a sound financial 
basis. Rents are quoted as reasonable, and 
the demand for expansion of the project 
has become strong. 


The Planetarium 

The latest project has appropriateness. 
Outbound on Federal Street, North Side, 
soon after the Federal Street depot of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the Boggs and 
Buhl store lies to the left. Next is an open 
square (across from the Allegheny Market 
House). Next to that, across Ohio Street, 
is the dilapidated structure known as “Old 
Allegheny City Hall.” On this site, almost 
next door to the business which made the 
fortune, the Buhl Foundation will build a 
Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science, to cost $750,000. It will be neigh- 
bor (across the street) to the North Side 
Carnegie Library. Remember that Andrew 
Carnegie spent his boyhood and had his 
first job in this part of Pittsburgh. Along 
these streets the Walkers peddled their 
soft soap carts, and not so far distant a 
man named Heinz had a pickle works. 

The Buhl Foundation restricts its opera- 
tions to Pittsburgh. Observe the value of 
this foundation for research and demon- 
stration in the fields of the social sciences, 
natural sciences, education and health. 

If you, too, have had an account at Boggs 
and Buhl, then you have been contributor 
to the Buhl Foundation, and you have 
shared to some extent in an unusual social 
experiment. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


WE ARE HAVING freakish weather; drench- 
ing rains, crashing thunder, vivid lightning, 
in May, in Southern California! Some- 
thing unusual—it has not been so for many 
a year. Climatic conditions are not what 
they used to be; indicative of the chang- 
ing social and political atmosphere into 
which we have come. And these changing 
conditions emphasize to the thoughtful, 
Christian mind, the certainty of the eternal 
verities for which the church stands, and 
which are still the unchanging assurances. 
on which our faith rests, amid the uncer- 
tainty and floundering of a misled world. 

Memorial Day is here again. The 
churches generally about Los Angeles, 
whilst holding in grateful memory our 
honored dead, are taking occasion to point 
out the horrors and the folly of war. Most 
of the pulpits, if I interpret the excerpts 
of their sermons aright, in keeping with 
the position of the United Lutheran 
Church, denounce all wars of aggression 
—approving only the taking of the sword 
in self-defence. 


A Famous Resolution | 
The Los Angeles Times, under the cap- 
tion, “Lincoln’s High Resolve,” says edi- 
torially: “On the battlefield of Gettysburg 
Abraham Lincoln summed up in thirteen 
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simple words what should be in the heart 
of every true citizen when he contem- 
plates the graves of those honored on this 
special occasion: 

“‘We here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain, ... How 
have we carried out Lincoln’s high re- 
solve?” In referring to the 21,000 Amer- 
ican boys who lost their lives in the World 
War and whose graves are in the Military 
Cemetery in France, the editorial con- 
tinues, “In the light of subsequent events, 
. .. dare we affirm that a single one of 
these brave lives was sacrificed for any 
good purpose? Where was Lincoln’s high 
resolve?” 

These are timely words. Every Chris- 
tian patriot may well take them to heart. 
Pray God, while the wearied governments 
of Europe are verging on another war to 
end war, America may have the grace to 
hold aloof from these entanglements. Bet- 
ter sacrifice international trade than to 
slaughter more of our best and bravest 
youth. 

A pleasing feature of this Memorial Day 
celebration is the broadcasting of a radio 
address by a school girl who recently lost 
her legs and one arm in an automobile 
accident. Bravely struggling through what 
seemed to be certain death, she is cheer- 
fully and courageously carving for her- 
self a career in journalism. Her address 
was built around the two words, Remem- 
brance and Patience; quoting the words 
of Milton, “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 


Bible Reveals Heaven 


Just why, on this Memorial Sunday, the 
same paper presents a symposium on 
“Heaven, Where and What It Is,” is not 
apparent. Many ministers of various creeds 
and cults are quoted: Jews; Christians 
(Catholic and Protestant) ,—of Protestants, 
Episcopal, Lutheran, and Methodist; Sal- 
vation Army; Mohammedan; Christian 
Science; Zoroastrian; Buddhism; Theos- 
ophy; Masonry; Mormonism; Religious 
Science; Spiritualism. 

The compiler of the symposium of the 
Lutheran belief, “Typical of the general 
belief of the orthodox Protestant Chris- 
tian on the subject of ‘Heaven,’ yet con- 
taining a depth of thought not always 
manifested even by ministers, are the ideas 
recently voiced by” (mentioning the pas- 
tor that was interviewed). As a basis for 
further statements, the Lutheran pastor 
says, “We must depend entirely on the 
Bible for our information about heaven.” 
The Salvation Army spokesman said, “I 
take the Bible as my authority on the sub- 
ject of heaven, as on other spiritual mat- 
ters.” 

Altogether, the symposium, without com- 
ment, exposes the irreconcilable difference 
of the Christian conception of immortality 
when compared with the teachings of 
other cults, and its superiority to the 
beliefs of the long list of expounders of 
non-biblical theories. And yet some of 
these exponents of untenable beliefs, on 
the basis of religious tolerance, seek rec- 
ognition, if not endorsement, by the Chris- 
tian Church, in a Parliament of Religions 
—embarrassing, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, consciously or unconsciously em- 
barrassing the spirit of Christian missions 
among non-Christian peoples—abrogating, 
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so to speak, that command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature which is the 
Lord’s last word to His disciples. It does 
not admit of compromise. 

No, California has no exclusive patent 
on isms, and schisms, and nostrums. It is 
a veritable hodge-podge of unsatisfying, 
unreliable theories of human life and the 
hereafter. We have them a-plenty, how- 
ever. We are not proud of them. 


Golden Wedding Celebration 


A happy event was celebrated Wednes- 
day night, May 26, in the Hollywood Lu- 
theran Church: the golden wedding of Dr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Maggart—also the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination of Dr. Mag- 
gart. It was sponsored by Dr. Dorn and 
the congregation. A goodly number of 
ministers and friends were present. A 
unique remarriage ceremony was con- 
ducted by Dr. Dorn; brief addresses were 
given by several pastors, and were re- 
sponded to by Dr. and Mrs. Maggart. Con- 
gratulations and remembrances were re- 
ceived by the worthy couple from the 
Atlantic to the Western sea. 

Prominent among Dr. Maggart’s pas- 
torates were Salina, Kan.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; St. Mark’s, Los 
Angeles. Except for the serious impair- 
ment of the doctor’s eyesight, he and Mrs. 
Maggart are in vigorous health. They 
continue to take an active part in the 
work of the church at home and abroad. 


On a recent Sunday, Dr. D. J. Snyder, 
Long Beach, announced that one of Trin- 
ity’s members, Mr. H. B. Ailman, had re- 
cently reached his ninety-second year. 
Mr. Ailman has been a member of Trin- 
ity for thirty years, almost from its be- 
ginning, and has missed scarcely a Sun- 
day’s attendance. He was confirmed, 
March 31, 1860, in Juniata County, Pa., by 
the Rev. P. Willard. He takes great pride 
in announcing that this was three days 
before the Pony Express was inaugurated: 
the first rider with mail for San Fran- 
cisco left St. Joseph, Mo., April 3, 1860. 
On October 9, 1858, mail from San Fran- 
cisco reached St. Louis in twenty-four 
days. Mr. Ailman says, “I am still fol- 
lowing the trail blazed for me by good 
old Rev. P. Willard seventy-seven years 
ago.” 

The District Luther League Convention 
was held in Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. 
George H. Hillerman pastor, May 21-23. 
Quoting from Trinity’s bulletin: “This 
convention was pronounced one of the 
best in the history of the League. The 
number of delegates was over three hun- 
dred.” The Holy Communion for the dele- 
gates and visitors was administered at 
seven o’clock Sunday morning, followed 
by a League breakfast. The Sunday after- 
noon address was delivered by the Rev. 
G. Herbert Hillerman, son of Dr. George 
H. Hillerman, on the theme, “O, Chris- 
tians, Leagued Together.” An Interme- 
diate District Luther League was or- 
ganized recently. 

The tenth anniversary of the dedication 
of the present building of Trinity Church, 
Pasadena, was held June 13. The Rev. 
William H. Derr, pastor at the time of ded- 
ication, and predecessor of Dr. Hillerman, 
preached the sermon, his theme being, 
“Spiritual Architecture.” 
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ON ‘THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


ON INVITATION we became for several 
days the honored guest of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Walter Hanning and their esteemed 
daughters, Mary and Hope, in Williams- 
port, Pa. 

On May 23 we addressed their Sunday 
school and preached to an interested con- 
gregation in St. Paul’s Church, one of the 
finest edifices in central Pennsylvania. St. 
Paul’s belongs to the Susquehanna Synod, 
was organized (1870) sixty-seven years 
ago and has its eighth pastor in the person 
of Mr. Hanning, since 1931, who succeeded 
Dr. George W. Nicely, now at Johnstown, 
Pa. 

The congregation numbers 1,321 bap- 
tized, 1,151 confirmed and 600 communi- 
cants. There are 280 in the Sunday school. 
It has a property value of $193,000. Its 
$40,000 pipe organ was donated by the 
late Dr. A. K. Rischel. 

The Rev. Thomas Kline, Dayton, Ohio, 
and the Rev. Herman G. Stuempfle, 
Hughesville, Pa., are honored sons of the 
congregation. 

The successful pastor of St. Paul’s hails 
from Richmond, Ind. He is a graduate of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School. He served congregations in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Detroit, and Chicago. He 
reaches tens of thousands over the radio. 
His capable wife is the daughter of the 
sainted Dr. S. P. Long. She is at present 
a member of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


St. Mark’s 


While in Williamsport we also addressed 
St. Mark’s Sunday School, the Rev. J. Ray 
Hauser, the energetic pastor. St. Mark’s is 
the mother church of Lutheranism in Wil- 
liamsport, an interesting city of 40,000 
population. St. Mark’s offspring directly 
and indirectly worship in six other Lu- 
theran churches, all members of the Sus- 
quehanna Synod. There is also a Swedish 
Lutheran Church in the city. St. Mark’s 
belongs to the mother synod of Lutheran- 
ism in this country, and came into being 
eighty-five years ago (1852). The few 
Lutherans in the city then worshiped with 
the small German Reformed congregation 
in a diminutive square stone building. 
“Twenty-seven brave and stalwart souls” 
therefore left the Reformed Church to 
start an English Lutheran congregation! 
and called themselves the “English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Williamsport, 
Pa.” The usual invaluable woman’s so- 
ciety was soon organized under the name 
of “The Female Industrial Society,” now 
the Cotta Society. 

St. Mark’s now has its fourteenth pas- 
tor in the person of the Rev. J. Ray 
Hauser. Her 1,500 baptized, 1,000 con- 
firmed, 800 communing members and 600 
in the Sunday school, own a $108,000 
church equipment. They lead the Lu- 
theran forces in the city in numbers and 
it has been for many years a habit with 
them to pay their apportionment. They 
have no indebtedness on the property. 


Muncy 


The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hanning helped 
us to the “ending of a perfect day” by 
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taking us through a beautiful country in 
their superb car to Muncy, where in the 
evening, May 23, we preached in a well- 
filled church to Immanuel congregation, 
the Rev. Floyd H. Moyer, the shepherd 
since March. Here is a beautiful sand- 
stone church, the second one, and par- 
sonage gracing the main street in the cen- 
ter of the town. 

The congregation was organized like St. 
Mark’s, Williamsport, eighty-five years 
ago, though the Sunday school began five 
years earlier (1847). Pastor Moyer com- 
pletes the list of a dozen pastors. The 
Rev. W. L. Steck, recently made pastor 
emeritus, hale and hearty, lives with his 
talented helpmate “under their own vine 
and fig tree,” in the town. His was the 
longest pastorate (twenty-four years) and 
he was instrumental in the erection of the 
present church building. A pleasant re- 
ception to the forty-three new members 
was held in the church on Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 25. 

Muncy’s “white man’s” history dates 
back 171 years; and its connection with 
the Indians 100 years more. The town be- 
came a borough in 1826. It is a beautiful, 
clean, quiet, homelike town. The Lutheran 
Church is the largest congregation among 
the five Protestant churches. 

Pastor Moyer graciously took me to see 
“his neighbors,” the Revs. R. A. Thomas 
of Turbotville, S. R. Frost of Washington- 
ville, E. L. Leisy of Danville, Dr. J. M. 
Reimensnyder of Milton, H. G. Stuempfle 
of Hughesville, and we were heartily wel- 
comed by all. 


The Mother 


Near Hughesville is Immanuel Church, 
the proud mother of all the Lutheran con- 
gregations in that beautiful section of cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Though not large, it 
stands majestically on an eminence and 
once a year resounds from joyful wor- 
shipers the praises of God for His mercies 
during the past, His present Presence, and 
His promise “Never to leave us nor for- 
sake us.” This is the third edifice. There 
are a number of Beebers (Biebers) con- 
nected with the early and the present 
history of this church and community. 
Pastor Stuempfle and one of his members 
showed us every attention. 

The Rev. Floyd Moyer is a son of the 
Rev. H. E. Moyer, Palmerton, Pa., a col- 
lege classmate of the writer, 1891. He is a 
brother to Miss Grace Moyer and the Rev. 
H. H. Moyer, our missionaries in India; 
and three sisters are engaged in educa- 
tional work. He was graduated from 
Muhlenberg College 1920 and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1923, and has entered 
his fourth parish. His wife, Edith Eichen- 
berger, hails from Mount Airy. Mr. Moyer 
has done uniformly effective work. 


Bach 


One of the most delightful treats Mrs. 
Bieber and I have experienced in a long 
while came to us through the kindness 
of the Rev. and Mrs. D. D. Kistler, Coo- 
persburg, Pa. They invited us as their 
guests to the final rehearsal of the world- 
famous Bach Choir on the evening of May 
27. Mrs. Kistler, the former Sister Jessie 
Peterson, is a member of the choir. With 
the booklet of fifty-three pages containing 
the words and music of the program; a 
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picture of Bach on the front cover; the 
names of the 265 members of the choir; 
the soloists; the many guarantors from 
sixteen states and countries; thirty-five 
members of the Board of Managers, the 
officers, etc., we sat comfortably in a desir- 
able seat in the spacious Packer Memorial 
Chapel, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., with many hundreds of others, most 
of them music lovers and expert mu- 
sicians, and drank in the well-nigh 
heavenly strains from choir and orchestra. 
Of course I cannot describe it, but some- 
one said, “The Bethlehem Bach Festival 
survives for its mellow charm, its alluring 
and utterly individual atmosphere, and, 
above all else, for the fervor of feeling, 
the tremendous tone, with its beauty and 
breadth of balance, and of the choir it- 
self.” The festival was held May 28 and 
29, when six cantatas were sung. The 
soloists were likewise world famous. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle’s genius created the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir beginning in 1898, 
and he conducted it solely till his death 
in 1933, when his mantle fell on Dr. Bruce 
Carey, Director of Music at Girard Col- 
lege, who has since been the efficient 
director. 

Dr. T. Edgar Shields, for many years 
director of music at Lehigh University, at 
the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women, organist and choirmaster of the 
Pro-Cathedral of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
has been the organist of the Bach Choir 
since its beginning. 

At all the sessions the chapel was 
crowded with kindred spirits who came 
from all portions of the country and of the 
world. I wish every music lover could 
hear this Bach Choir. 

» Mutton J. BIEBER. 


KIAOHSIEN DISTRICT, 
CHINA 


A Letter From the Rev. and Mrs. 
C. H. Reinbrecht 


Tue THIRD Laymen’s Training Institute 
was held in Kiaohsien (formerly Kiao- 
chow) the first two weeks in March. Dele- 
gates from nearly twenty congregations 
assembled for the course. Classes included 
the Bible, Life and Teachings of Christ, 
Church History, Hymn Singing, Christian 
Discipleship, Development of the Spiritual 
Life and Way of Salvation. Special speak- 
ers gave pertinent addresses on The Part- 
nership of Our Possessions; Certain As- 
pects of Salvation, Its Appropriation and 
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Application in Life; The Christian Family 
Life. 

This was the second time that Kiaohsien 
was host to this institute, which is bound 
to become an annual or semi-annual af- 
fair. The need for such meetings was ap- 
parent. The spirit was fine and there was 
also manifest growth and interest in the 
church. 

At the same time in Sung Yuan, about 
thirty miles from Kiaohsien, two Bible 
women carried on a women’s Study Class 
with about thirty in attendance for the 
entire month of March. Courses in pho- 
netics, catechism and Bible were given, 
for preparation into “The Life of the 
Ages.” 

During the last two weeks in March Miss 
Strecker and Pastor Charles Reinbrecht 
visited three congregations and several 
villages where the Christians have taken 
it upon themselves to counsel and instruct 
others. Of special interest was the recep- 
tion we received in a village from which 
recently several young men were baptized. 
Here we had an opportunity to speak to 
many who had never heard the Gospel be- 
fore, and several others who had been 
studying the catechism were examined. 
Miss Strecker stayed on at one village to 
start a class for the women. The rooms 
are dark, and the people are not clean, but 
there is a joy of Christ shining through 
when those who sit in darkness are 
brought to the Light of Life. 

Palm Sunday there were no palms way- 
ing nor singing of the psalms by a church 
choir, but there was a choir of angels 
singing praises to His Name for “he who 
was lost had been found, who was dead 
and is alive again.” At the communion 
table a Christian who had strayed from 
the fold and his wife, who had been par- 
alyzed from poison she had taken, were 
restored to fellowship in one congre- 
gation. Word has since been received of 
his powerful moving witness to the power 
of the resurrection when the crowds came 
to the semi-annual market on Easter Sun- 
day. The fervent prayers of the Christians 
of this congregation have been answered, 
and there is great rejoicing. 

On Holy Thursday we had communion 
in the Kiaohsien congregation. A number 
of the folks from the country villages near- 
by came. Some of these remained over for 
the Good Friday three-hour service, which 
was well attended. 

Easter Sunday the morning service was 
not crowded to overflowing as at home in 
many congregations, but the attendance 
was above average. The local preacher 
preached the sermon and Pastor Rein- 
brecht read the service. 


1936 GRADUATES, LUTHERAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING IN TSINGTAO 


Left to right: 


Sung Mei En, 
Hospital. 


Chang Yung Chen has been supervising in a 
private hospital. 


Yuan Chuen Ming, 
Lutheran Hospital. 


Yang Su Chen was night supervisor in Lu- 
theran Hospital, is now in charge of a nursery 
and orphanage operated by Tsingtao munic- 
ipal government. 


Sung Hsiu Ying, in charge of a nursery operated 
by the Social Welfare Bureau for children of 
factory workers. 


head nurse of the Lutheran 


nurse instructor in the 
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On Easter Monday Pastor Reinbrecht set 
out for Lai Yang to accompany Pastor Sell 
on a visit to congregations and new places 
in the Tsimo district. There were a num- 
ber of adult baptisms at the service in 
Lai Yang. Another day, in the morning, 
we had a communion service at Kao Ko 
Chuang, supported by the Prayer Circle of 
St. Luke’s in Omaha. In the afternoon a 
service was hheld at Kao Chia Tsao Po 
Ehr. In the evening still another meeting, 
where twenty-five persons were examined 
for baptism. 

On March 8 a group of friends from the 
Swedish Baptist Mission in Kiaohsien 
helped us celebrate Mrs. Reinbrecht’s 
birthday. They came over for coffee and 
cake in the late afternoon. Thus another 
milestone was passed in the Kiaohsien 
household. 

Word came from President Anspach that 
Miss Marie Alleman was due to pass 
through Kiaohsien on the 4.30 train. We 
jumped at the opportunity to meet a 
home-side friend, especially one so near 
our own home in the States. She stayed 
in our home for the night and was a most 
congenial and interested person. We took 
her to visit the home of our oldest Chris- 
tian woman in the congregation and here 
we saw something that we have never 
seen before—the naked “bound foot.” I 
know the sight of it has made us realize 
even more the physical suffering of these 
patient Chinese women. 

May Miss Alleman have a pleasant jour- 
ney all along the way and bring back news 
to you of our mission fields, for she is most 
interested in the work. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Monroeville represents a town in north- 
eastern Indiana, with two congregations of 
the Indiana Synod ably shepherded by the 
Rev. P. W. Hanshew. From the parish 
paper regularly mailed to all the parish- 
ioners we glean that spirituality is con- 
stantly being renewed by closer attention 
to the worship services and the fostering 
of the family altar. Interesting assistants 
during Lent and the Eastertide were our 
CCC Chaplain, the Rev. Herbert Wyandt, 
and our friend from the former District 
Synod of Ohio, the Rev. E. J. K. Schmidt, 
retired, of Paulding, Ohio. 


Elwood. During the past six years the 
pastor, H. C. Hadley, D.D., engineered this 
church out of a heavy debt, and recently 
persuaded the parish to improve their val- 
uable property. The interior of the church 
was decorated in two-tone colors, beams 
were added to the ceiling, a painting of 
the Resurrection was placed over the altar. 
The social rooms were painted and mod- 
ernized. The recently acquired parsonage 
was equipped with an automatic oil burner, 
the walls were papered, painting was com- 
pleted, and at the reopening service the 
announcement was made that all expenses 
were paid—total in excess of $2,000. The 
average attendance has been increased by 
125 per cent since 1932. Several loads of 
flood relief clothing and a cash offering of 
$150, and a $50 offering for Mulberry 
Home, were reported raised and paid. The 
baccalaureate sermon in Elwood High 
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School was delivered by Dr. Hadley, on 
the subject, “Discriminate Thinking.” 


Anderson. St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
Olen A. Peters pastor, recently marked 
two important events—the reopening of the 
newly decorated church, and the confirma- 
tion of a class of eighteen young people, 
of whom four were baptized. The pastor 
has completed his first year in the min- 
istry with remarkable results. 


The State Luther League Convention at 
Elkhart, June 14-16, preceded the Youth 
Conference and Summer School that is to 
be held at Lake Wawasee next month. 
The Rev. Allen K. Trout, president of the 
organization, was ably assisted by a com- 
mittee and the host group. A playlet, “The 
Pest,” by Earl Kirkpatrick, provided an 
interesting addition to the traditional pro- 
gram of a state young people’s convention. 
J. Daniel Brosy, D.D., is pastor of this 
congregation. 


Summer School 


Beautiful Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, will 
be the setting for the popular annual sum- 
mer school of the Indiana Synod, July 13- 
18. The following will offer a glimpse of 
good things in store: Devotional Messages, 
by the Rev. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., of 
Hamma Divinity School; Leadership Train- 
ing Courses in charge of the Rev. S. White 
Rhyne and the Rev. C. Franklin Koch; 
Church Music under direction of the Rev. 
H. G. Davis, a member of the national 
Committee on Church Music; Intermediate 
Luther League, the Rev. R. J. Wolf; Pri- 
mary and Junior Luther League, Mrs. 
Norma Gribbler of Gethsemane Church, 
Indianapolis; Women’s Missionary Confer- 
ence Hour, Miss Nona Diehl. Special fea- 
tures: Oesterlen Home Band; the choir of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Ft. Wayne; spe- 
cial sermon Sunday morning by the Rev. 
H. E. Schildroth, president of Michigan 
Synod; Motion Pictures, Readings, Enter- 
tainment, the Rev. L. C. Westenbarger, 
Muncie. A. H. Keck, D.D., our beloved 
veteran and dean of this school, will again 
be in charge. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD NOTES 
Reported by W. I. Guss, D.D. 


The Rev. M. Blaine Simon and Miss 
Elizabeth Savell were married June 1 at 
the home of the bride, Omaha, Nebr. Mr. 
Simon was ordained May 5 by the 
Nebraska Synod after graduating from the 
Western Theological Seminary June 3. 
The bride and the groom are graduates 
of Midland College. Pastor Simon received 
and accepted a call to the First Lutheran 
Church, York, Nebr., and was installed 
June 6 by the president of synod, W. I. 
Guss, D.D. 


The Rev. Walter J. Chittenden, who was 
supply pastor at Wolbach, Nebr., for sev- 
eral months, has received and accepted a 
call to the First Lutheran Church, Mc- 
Cool Junction, Nebr. He was installed by 
Dr. W. I. Guss, May 9. 


The Rev. George Krebs of Pueblo, Colo., 
has received and accepted a call to St. 
Luke’s Church, Emerson, Nebr. He began 
his work there June 17. 
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The Rev. H. A. Teckhaus received and 
accepted a call to Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church, Tekamah, Nebr. He began his 
work there June 1. 


The Rev. Alfred N. Mendenhall was or- 
dained by the officers of the Nebraska 
Synod at Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., 
Sunday evening, June 6. The sermon was 
preached by Holmes Dysinger, D.D., LL.D. 
He was graduated from the Western The- 
ological Seminary June 3 and is a grad- 
uate of Midland College. He received and 
accepted a call to Grace Church, Suther- 
land, Nebr., and will also serve as as- 
sistant at North Platte, Nebr., where the 
Rev. F. C. Wiegman is the pastor. 


The Rev. Leland Soker, who was licensed 
at the recent meeting of the Nebraska 
Synod, is the acting pastor of Salem 
Church, Fremont, until a regular pastor 
is called. 


The Rev. Vance Baird, recently licensed 
by the Nebraska Synod, will serve as as- 
sistant pastor to the Rev. A. B. Schwertz, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


The Rev. Thomas D. Rinde, pastor of the 
First Church, Nebraska City, has received 
and will accept a call to the chair of His- 
torical Theology in the Western The- 
ological Seminary. Pastor Rinde has been 
a part-time instructor in Western Sem- 
inary for the past two years. He will re- 
sign his parish and move to Fremont in 
September. 


The Rev. John C. Hershey, who was 
elected full-time president and missionary 
superintendent at the recent meeting of 
the Nebraska Synod, has resigned from 
his congregation at Davenport, Nebr., and 
his residence will be in Fremont after 
August 1, when he will take up his duties 
as president. 


ASSEMBLY MEETING 


The Assembly-by-the-Sea, Stone Har- 
bor, N. J., will hold its twentieth annual 
convention August 8 to 15. The conven- 
tion will be held in the Church of Our 
Saviour. The program will consist of Bible 
Study, Evangelism, Missions, Sunday 
school and Young People’s Work, under 
competent instructors. 

The evenings are given over to public 
lectures by outstanding speakers on vital 
topics. The opening and closing Sundays, 
mornings and evenings, will be devoted to 
the preaching of the Word by men of pul- 
pit ability. The “Evening Sing” and other 
musical features will be directed by Mr. 
Bert Rudolph. 

The Beach Work, which is especially for 
the children and youth, and which is an 
important factor of the Assembly’s work, 
will be under the efficient direction of Mr. 
Charles Chamberlin, a student in Gettys- 
burg Theological Seminary. 

The pastor, the Rev. Morris Walker, will 
co-operate with the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Lloyd Seaman and Mrs. 
Clarence Letzkus, in providing informa- 
tion as to entertainment. The Rev. Dr. 
I. H. Hagedorn of Philadelphia, Pa., is the 
president, and Mr. Bert Rudolph, 242 South 
Eighth Street, secretary. Write the pastor 
or secretary for the program. S20; D: 
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FACULTY AT BLUE RIDGE 
OUTSTANDING 


Tue Joint COMMITTEE on Summer School 
for Church Workers is happy to announce 
an outstanding faculty for the school 
which is to be held July 24-30 at the Blue 
Ridge Assembly Grounds, Black Moun- 
tain, N. C. The committee has felt each 
year that its faculty was the best to be 
had, and it feels that way this year. 

Dr. C. P. Wiles of Philadelphia, Pa., will 
have the daily morning devotions and Bible 
study. Dr. Oscar F, Blackwelder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be the Sunday preacher. 
Dr. R. A. Goodman will be the official 
chaplain, having charge of all devotional 
services at the school. There will be two 
joint courses for pastors and laymen, one 
of them taught by Dr. A. H. Keck of Gary, 
Ind., and the other by Mr. Arthur P. Black 
of Washington. The course of the Women’s 
Missionary Society will be conducted by 
Mrs. Virgil Sease. 

The Luther League course will be taught 
by Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, pres- 
ident of the Luther League of America. 
The music will be conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Dickensheets. The Rev. Ray- 
mond D, Wood will be the recreational 
director. Miss Helen Miller will again edit 
Television. 

The teachers of the leadership courses 
are as follows: E. B. Keisler, D.D., the Rev. 
C. A. Linn, Ph.D., Mrs. J. B. Moose, Miss 
Jessie Cronk, Mrs. R. A. Yoder, Mrs. Pearl 
Setzler Deal, Dr. I. E. Long, the Rev. C. E. 
Norman and Miss Jean Winecoff. 

The committee is assuring all who come 
a real school, an opportunity for study, 
and genuine spiritual food. It also assures 
all who come a good time in wholesome 
recreation and Christian fellowship. 

The total cost for the six days is $13. 
Room reservation fee of $1.00 should be 
sent to the Rev. Carl B. Caughman of 
Cameron, S. C. This $1.00 will be cred- 
ited to your account upon arrival at Blue 
Ridge. If you have selected a roommate 
please notify Mr. Caughman about this 
also. It is difficult to make such assign- 
ments after reaching Blue Ridge. 

We are expecting a large attendance and 
Blue Ridge is large enough to care for all 
who come. Meet us at Blue Ridge for a 
week of happy fellowship and efficient 
training for Christian service. 

P. D. Brown, Director. 


MASSANETTA SUMMER 
SCHOOL, AUGUST 2:8 


It Is witH pardonable pride attention is 
called to the outstanding program arranged 
for “Lutheran Week” at Massanetta Springs 
in the heart of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley August 2-8 inclusive. Around 
gifted leaders of the United Lutheran 
Church the Committee on Training Schools 
and Summer Assemblies have built a 
worth-while program for the whole church. 
No important department in the program 
of the church has been overlooked. 

Advance registration indicates as large 
attendance as we have ever had at Mas- 
sanetta. All the cottages have been rented, 
and the hotel is more than fifty per cent 
full. Plans are being made to take care 
of a large assembly. 
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A bird’s-eye view of the program to date 
shows the following men and women who 
have definitely accepted a place on the 
faculty as teachers, leaders and speakers: 
Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Washington, D. C.; 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D., Sunbury, 
Pa,; Prof. F. C. Longaker, D.D., Salem, 
Va.; Isaac Cannaday, D.D., Guntur, India; 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D., Richmond, Va.; 
the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Rev. John H. Fray, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va.; Prof. Paul S. Ensrud, Newberry, 
S. C.; Coach J. S. Hackman, Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va.; the Rev. Joseph W. 
Frease, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Virgil B. 
Sease, Parlin, N. J.; Mrs. Alfred J. Fenner, 
Elyria, Ohio; Mrs. Isaac Cannaday, Guntur, 
India; Miss Thelma Graham, Salem, Va.; 
Miss Edith Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Elizabeth Sieber, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Farmville, Va.; Mrs. Paul S. Ensrud, 
Newberry, S. C. 

In the School for Missionary Pastors of 
the Board of American Missions will be 
the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, Akron, Ohio; 
Henry J. Pflum, Jr., D.D., Buffalo, N. Y,; 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, D.D., Zenan M. 
Corbe, D.D., and the Rev. Paul A. Kirsch, 
New York; and Mr. H. Torrey Walker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Massanetta program is not yet com- 
plete in every detail. Additional members 
of the faculty will be announced in due 
time. From the above leaders will come 
instructors in Teacher Training, Music, 
Recreation, Luther League, Women’s Mis- 
sionary Work, Pastoral Problems, Foreign 
and Home Missions, as well as addresses 
and sermons. The Massanetta Net will 
again be in charge of the Rev. A. R. Shu- 
mate of Waynesboro. A registered nurse 
will be on the grounds at all times. 

Registrations should be sent to Mr. E. L. 
Keiser, Waynesboro, Va. For information 
address R. Homer Anderson, D.D., chair- 
man of the committee, Lynchburg, Va., or 
J. L. Sieber, D.D., Dean, Roanoke, Va. 

—The Virginia Lutheran. 


THE MARYLAND SYNOD 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHURCH WORKERS 


July 19-25 


THE FIRST SESSION of this synodical 
school was held last summer. It is housed 
in the modern buildings of Hood College 
on their beautiful campus, at the foot of 
the Catoctin Mountains of the Blue Ridge. 
Hood College provides the setting for a 
series of denominational conferences, be- 
ginning at the close of the school year and 
running through the summer. The care of 
such conferences has become a science and 
nothing is forgotten that will provide com- 
fort and convenience for guests. 

The faculty is as follows for the second 
session: 

Devotional Leaders: the Rev. Dr. R. D. 
Clare and the Rev. L. M. Keller. 

Music, Featuring the Common Service: 
Prof. and Mrs. Paul Ensrud of Newberry 
College. 

Credit Courses: Old Testament, Dr. 
Henry Einspruch; Our Congregation, the 
Rev. Paul E. Keyser; Children’s Work, 
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Miss Mabel Elsie Locker; World Missions, 
Mrs. Virgil Sease; Worship and the De- 
votional Life, the Rev. Walter Simon; 
Drama and Pageantry, Mrs. Pearl Setzer 
Deal. 

Group Sessions: Men, Mr. Arthur P. 
Black; Women, Miss Jessie Thomas (tenta- 
tive); Young People, Dr. Paul C. White; 
Children, Mrs. Martha Goedeke and Mrs. 
Raymond Sorrick. 

Afternoons are devoted to recreation 
under leadership of the Rev. Fred Seibel. 

Evening Programs: Reception, Outing 
at High Knob, Panel Discussions on Re- 
ligious Education, Music-Drama Program. 

Sunday morning the school is guest of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Fred- 
erick. Sermon by Dr. Paul White. The 
school closes at 3.00 P. M. with address by 
Dr. Karl Wolf of Baltimore, a pastor of 
the American Lutheran Church. 

Officers: Dean, the Rev. Raymond C. 
Sorrick; treasurer, Mr. Virgil Doub; reg- 
istrar, the Rev. Dr. Amos John Traver. 

Rates, $14, which includes meals, lodg- 
ing and registration fee. 

Attendance is invited from neighboring 
states. Four hundred guests can be ac- 
commodated. Correspondence with the 
Registrar is invited. A. J. TRAVER. 


FORTUNE LAKE PASTORS’ 
INSTITUTE 


PLaNs FOR THE four-day institute for 
pastors, announced several months ago, to 
be held at beautiful Fortune Lake, near 
Crystal Falls, Mich., August 3-6, are now 
completed and include a program of ex- 
ceptionally worth-while lectures by lead- 
ers in scholarship and thought within the 
American Lutheran Conference and the 
United Lutheran Church. The faculty con- 
sisting of such men as the Rev. G. M. 
Bruce, Ph.D., professor of Ethics and 
Sociology in Luther Seminary, St. Paul; 
Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, president of Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary, May- 
wood, Ill.; the Rev. Eric Wahlstrom, pro- 
fessor of New Testament Exegesis in 
Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock 
Island, Ill.; the Rev. V. K. Nikander, Ph.D., 
president of Suomi College and Seminary, 
Hancock, Mich., gives assurance that the 
intellectual and inspirational phase of this 
institute will be satisfying. 

Fortune Lake, with its Bible Camp, has 
become famous for its scenic beauty. The 
lake is one of a chain of four that stretches 
for many miles between wooded slopes. 
Its water is clear as crystal and is ideal 
for bathing, boating and fishing. 

The Bible Camp, property of the Lu- 
theran Young People of the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, comprises 100 acres with 
a lake frontage of 600 feet. Eighty acres 
of this is forest, and twenty acres of level 
grass-covered ground offer ample oppor- 
tunities for games of all sorts. 

Accommodations for lodging and meals 
are similar to other summer camps. Two 
large dormitories and several smaller cot- 
tages and cabins make it possible to take 
care of about 150 people. It is hoped that 
Lutheran pastors from near and far will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of 
combining a few days of vacationing in 
pleasant surroundings and associations 
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with a period of profitable study and in- 
spiration. 

There are excellent reasons for believ- 
ing that Fortune Lake will become a place 
where Lutherans will meet in large num- 
bers, and that the annual Pastors’ Insti- 
tutes there will be occasions for the de- 
velopment of closer fellowship among the 
pastors and for the advancement of Lu- 
theran theology. 

The management of this institute invites 
anyone who is interested to write for in- 
formation and application blank to the 
Fortune Lake Pastors’ Institute, Crystal 
Falls, Mich. 


MARION COLLEGE COM- 
M=ENCEMENT 


THE SIXTY-THIRD annual commencement 
of Marion Junior College began Friday, 
May 28, with recitals by the Music and 
Dramatic Arts Departments and closed 
Monday, May 31, with awarding of di- 
plomas and certificates, following an in- 
spiring address to the graduates by Oscar 
F. Blackwelder, D.D., pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation in Washington, D. C. 
This was one of the most interesting and 
successful commencements and closed one 
of the best years in the history of the col- 
lege. 

Following the recitals on Friday evening 
the students, faculty, and friends of the 
college were entertained at a garden party 
on the spacious campus and within the 
buildings. Saturday morning was given 
over to meetings of the Board of Trustees 
and of the Alumnae Association. At the 
mid-day hour these groups joined in a 
luncheon that was featured by addresses 
by Mrs. B. E. Copenhaven, Marion, Va., 
and the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne of Salem, Va. 
Among those present at the luncheon was 
Miss Okie Sprinkle of Marion, who grad- 
uated from the college just sixty years ago. 
A large number of alumnae were in at- 
tendance. 

The Board of Trustees took steps look- 
ing towards retiring the indebtedness on 
the college, raising endowment, and en- 
larging the student body. Finances were 
found in good condition and the manage- 
ment was cordially commended for the 
year’s work. 

Saturday afternoon the class day exer- 
cises were held on the campus. Helen 
Copenhaver of Marion introduced the class 
poet, Ellen Meade Wilson, who described 
each member of the class in verse. Each 
member of the class stepped out as she 
was described to take her place in form- 
ing the letter “M.” The class prophecies 
and history were read and Helen Dix, on 
behalf of the class, presented to President 
Copenhaver a thousand copies of a pub- 
lication called, “The View Book,” which 
portrays in very attractive form the life 
and activities of Marion College. Carolyn 
Wine of Umatilla, Fla., was invested with 
the robes of office as president of next 
year’s senior class. 

Saturday evening the Dramatic Club 
presented, with a high grade of amateur 
acting, the play, “Pride and Prejudice.” 

Sunday morning the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by W. H. Greever, D.D., 
LL.D., secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Greever took as his text 
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The Baltimore Motherhouse 


Trains Young Women for the Deaconess Calling and Offers Courses 
for General Christian Workers 


Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Baltimore, Maryland 


2500-2600 W. North Avenue 


Romans 12: 2 and delivered a scholarly and 
masterly sermon on the theme, “The Guar- 
antee of True Success.” 

Dr. Blackwelder held his audience to a 
high pitch of interest on Monday morning 
as he described “The Kind of Girl for This 
Modern World.” With the awarding of 
diplomas and certificates followed by a 
short address by President E. H. Copen- 
haver the session of 1936-37 was brought 
to a close at noon Monday. 

GoopRIDGE WILSON. 


BEYOND EXPECTATIONS 


Fifteen-year Pastorate of the Rev. M. A. 
Getzendaner Results in Well-estab- 
lished Congregation 


In Davenport, Iowa, there is a congre- 
gation whose title is that of the young 
man at whose mother’s house in Jeru- 
salem the apostles are thought to have 
assembled. Recently this St. Mark’s con- 
gregation celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of their pastor and of their or- 
ganization. They presented him with a 
pulpit gown and a check for $200, but these 
were only visible evidences of the deep 
affection which the congregation has for 
their pastor and for the work in which they 
are all engaged, because St. Mark’s Church 
today compared with what it was fifteen 
years ago is described as “a modern 
miracle.” From a booklet issued in con- 
nection with the anniversary Tue Lv- 
THERAN culls the facts on which that title 
rests. 

In 1922, says this story, the question 
people were asking about St. Mark’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church was, “Will it 
live?” There were enough people to draw 
upon for a congregation, the church edifice 
was one of which no new community of 
believers need be ashamed, and the par- 
sonage was ready for the pastor; but the 
congregation consisted of three men loaned 
from another congregation in Davenport 
and the past, so far as churches were con- 
cerned, was distinctly discouraging: four 
churches had already failed and a fifth 
was struggling on. The whole project was 
something of an experiment. 

Dr. John F. Seibert, then actively en- 
gaged as the Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in that area of the United Lutheran 
Church, and the Rev. Dr. J. A. Miller of 
St. Paul’s Church in Davenport, had the 
conviction that the west end of the city 
should have a church. Dr. Miller felt that 
the field had possibilities, and backed his 
conviction with a guarantee to underwrite 
the building to the extent of $15,000. He 
felt that a storeroom was not the most 
satisfactory habitation for the beginnings 
of a Lutheran congregation. The Rev. 
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Mark A. Getzendaner was, while these 
plans were in process of formation, work- 
ing in a community a score of miles away, 
and by his untiring work had reopened 
two churches and restored them to activ- 
ity. He joined Pastor Miller and Super- 
intendent Seibert in realizing the under- 
taking. The neighborhood, which was to 
become the parish of St. Mark’s Church, 
had plenty of people living in it; they were 
the posterity to a considerable degree of 
German Freethinkers who had rebelled in 
Schleswig-Holstein against the compul- 
sory nature of the State Church. In Amer- 
ica they gloried in their freedom, profess- 
ing no faith. Threats of hell fire and brim- 
stone heaped upon them in the past had 
not been effective. Pastor Getzendaner 
broached the situation from a different 
angle. He emphasized mercy and forgive- 
ness rather than judgment and punish- 
ment. He played football with the boys 
on corner lots and took part in the care 
of the church property. Especially was 
he helpful on occasions of illness and 
death, in homes where these sorrows had 
come. The result was soon apparent in 
the growth of the congregation, and at 
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AT JESUS’ FEET 


A book of daily devotions based on 365 
Bible narratives (200 from the New Tes- 
tament and 165 from the Old Testament.) 


The outstanding and distinctive feature 
is the fact that each devotion has been 
prepared with children especially in mind, 
making it a book pre-eminently suited for 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN. Each de- 
votion consists of a Bible reading, popu- 
lar explanation and application of the 
Bible story, prayer and hymn. 

Faithful use of the book will also con- 
stitute a popular and easy course in Bible 
history for both parents and children. 
The great facts in sacred history are re- 
lated to everyday Christian living in a 
way that will feed the mind, the heart 
and the will of young and old. Over 700 
pages, 6x9 inches, durably and attrac- 
tively bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHY NOT THE JEW? 


Not, why should the Gospel be preached 
to the Jew, but why should it not? The 
Lord Jesus is either Saviour of all—of Jew 
as well as Gentile—or He is not Saviour 
ately 
SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 

1503 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 


Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 
For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 
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the end of three years the church that had 
been erected to hold 300 persons and 
which was deemed sufficiently large was 
crowded to the doors. The building was 
doubled in size, and at the same time the 
congregation relieved the Board of Mis- 
sions of aid. 

Since that time the congregation has 
grown and the primary need at present is 
for a parish house in which to carry on a 
very well-managed department of Chris- 
tian education. 

Two years ago the Rev. Edward T. 
Bollinger was called to assist Pastor Get- 
zendaner as associate pastor. 

The story of the past fifteen years does 
not overlook crediting Mrs. Getzendaner 
with a large participation in the good work 
of the congregation. After stating that 
the life of the minister’s wife is as impor- 
tant as that of the pastor because of varied 
duties in the parish and in the home, the 
writer concludes, “These duties Mrs. Get- 
zendaner has fulfilled nobly, and she is 
beloved by the entire congregation.” 

The special services during the anniver- 
sary celebration included a Mother and 
Daughter Banquet with the Rev. Henry 
Scherer of Cedar Rapids as the speaker; 
a fellowship evening for the members and 
friends of the congregation; and a ban- 
quet for all junior confirmation classes, 
with the Rev. Carl Tambert of Burlington 
as the guest speaker. Other speakers were 
the Rev. W. H. Upton, the Rev. Leland 
Lesher, president of the Iowa Synod, and 
Dr. J. A. Miller, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church. 


A THIRTY-YEAR PAS. 
TORATE 


THE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY of Grace 
Church, Bayonne, N. J., and the call to its 
pastor, the Rev. F. Hampton Berwager, 
was observed April 28 in the Sunday 
school auditorium, where more than 500 
members of the congregation and friends 
of the pastor gathered to mark the festive 
occasion. 

Representatives of the Lutheran clergy 
and city officials of Bayonne paid high 
tribute to the congregation for the work 
it had done in the community and to Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Berwager for their thirty 
years of devoted and untiring service. 
Those present in the attractively decorated 
auditorium heard addresses of praise for, 
and respect to, the remarkable record of 
Pastor Berwager delivered by John E. 
Heindel, D.D., who convened the first 
gathering of the church in 1907; F. Arnold 
Bavendam, D.D.; the Rev. E. J. Flanders, 
a classmate of Pastor Berwager, who re- 
called their college days together; the Rev. 
George C. Ackerly, the Rev. Edward More- 
craft and the Rev. Norman W. Ross. 

The chiefs of police and fire departments 
of Bayonne, of which Pastor Berwager 
has been chaplain for the past fifteen 
years, paid their respects in brief addresses 
as did former Chief Davis of the fire de- 
partment, Mr. Zeller, chairman of the 
church council, and three of the seven 
young men whom Pastor Berwager en- 
couraged to accept the ministry as their 
life’s work. These were the Rev. George 
Ackerly of Rensselaer, N. Y.; the Rev. 
Norman Ross of Dunellen, N. J.; and the 
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Rev. Edward Morecraft of Stewart Manor, 
i Ragt hs 

The speakers at the celebration in ad- 
dition to the glowing tributes to the pas- 
tor revealed that Grace Church is the 
largest Protestant congregation in the city 
as well as the most active in spiritual and 
charitable work. During his pastorate 
since 1907 Pastor Berwager has baptized 
more than 1,500, confirmed 800 young peo- 
ple, received over 2,400 into church mem- 
bership, solemnized a thousand marriages, 
officiated at 2,000 funerals, raised and ex- 
pended for all purposes approximately 
$200,000, and gave to the church at large 
seven young men for the Christian min- 
istry. 

At the conclusion of the addresses Ed- 
ward Timm, who acted as master of cere- 
monies, called for refreshments and music, 
which was provided by the church or- 
chestra of twelve pieces and the splendid 
choir. The auditorium was beautifully 
decorated. 

Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., president of the 
New York Synod, and Samuel G. Hefel- 
bower, D.D., professor of philosophy at 
Wagner College who taught Pastor Ber- 
wager, were scheduled to speak, but owing 
to the funeral services of the late Dr. 
Kieffer, were unable to attend. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE MINISTRY 


The Rev. Floyd L. Eichner, pastor of the 
Church of the Advent, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was honored May 2 by his congregation on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his ordination to the gospel min- 
istry and the tenth anniversary of his 
present pastorate. The sermon in the 
morning was preached by Dr. G. H. Bech- 
told of Philadelphia, a seminary class- 
mate of Mr. Eichner. In the evening Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, preached the ser- 
mon, and Mr. P. P. Hagan delivered an 
address. Special vocal music was fur- 
nished at this service by the Bass Clef 
Octet of Stroudsburg, Pa. where Mr. 
Eichner served a former parish. 

On Fellowship Night greetings were 
brought by the pastor’s brothers, the Rev. 
Malcolm Eichner, pastor of the Church of 
the Advocate, Philadelphia, and the Rev. 
Clifford Eichner, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Elmira, N. Y.; and the Rev. Dr. Ross Stover 
of Philadelphia. The Rev. Paul P. Huyett, 
president of the Philadelphia Conference, 
Dr. John C. Fisher, the Rev. Frank S. 
Kuntz and the Rev. Bela Shetlock, pastors 
in Philadelphia, made brief remarks. In 
appreciation of the work of Pastor and 
Mrs. Eichner the congregation has made it 
possible for them to take a sea trip this 
summer. 

. After graduation from the Philadelphia 
Seminary on June 3, 1912, Mr. Eichner 
was called to the pastorate of St. John’s 
Church, Stroudsburg, and served this con- 
gregation for fifteen years. In this time the 
membership increased from 150 to 600 
persons. In May 1927 he became pastor of 
Advent Church, Philadelphia, where he 
has had the privilege of witnessing an 
average of one hundred souls received 
into membership, and preaching to au- 
diences that often crowd the church at the 
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regular services, and conducting an eve- 
ning service which is well attended by 
members of the congregation and visitors. 
In both of his pastorates he has had the 
satisfaction of shepherding a people who 
paid or overpaid their benevolence appor- 
tionment every year. ; 

Pastor Eichner reports the following pas- 
toral acts in the twenty-five years of his 
ministry: 619 baptisms, 602 marriages, 771 
funerals, and 1,717 new members received 
into the church. 


SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 


Inner Missioners at Dayton Advanced 
Ministry of Mercy 


JUDGING BY THE way they came out last 
week to noonday luncheons and mass 
meetings, Dayton, Ohio, Lutherans know 
how to get the most out of a National In- 
ner Mission Conference. Part of the ex- 
planation undoubtedly is the Rev. Mr. 
Foster of the local Lutheran agency him- 
self, assisted by a good committee. We 
hope the fine program leadership helped. 

Anyway, the sixteenth annual meeting 
is history. It started things, too,—if the 
National Lutheran Council establishes a 
department of welfare work, the Confer- 
ence will be interested to co-operate and 
help; three new Conference groups (chil- 
dren’s homes, old people’s homes and set- 
tlements) were set up; the question of re- 
organizing the Conference and bringing 
it into a wider federation or conference 
is to come up again; the executive com- 
mittee was directed to issue a periodic 
“Conference Bulletin” and a campaign for 
additional members was authorized. There 
is to be a conference emblem and joint 
publicity for co-operating agencies is to 
be put on a better basis. For the benefit 
of cities desiring 1o entertain the Confer- 
ence, standard conditions and terms are 
to be prepared. The idea of regional meet- 
ings was commended. 

But the best part was the program. The 
message of Chaplain Lauer of the Penn- 
sylvania State Penitentiary will not soon 
be forgotten. Dr. Hoover’s paper on the- 
ological training and inner mission was 
elear and convincing and the discussion 
seemed to put the seminaries on “the spot.” 
Dr. Woodward and Dr. Paulssen, both of 
New York City, drove home the implica- 
tions of psychiatry and the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. The wide field of 
interpretation was also presented and the 
Conference Institute is to be continued. As 
a sample of interpreting public welfare 
work to a church group, Mr. Louis Hosch 
of Chicago made a perfect score. 

Group meetings were well attended and 
covered a number of functions. The ex- 
hibit was an impressive and instructive 
feature. First Church facilities admirably 
fitted the needs of the Conference. To 
discuss joint financing and community 
chest relations a special session was ar- 
ranged. The interest equaled the im- 
portance of the subject. 


The Rev. Paul H. Gleichman was in- 
stalled as assistant pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Frederick, Md., 
Wednesday evening, June 2, by the Rev. 
George H. Seiler, president of the Middle 
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Conference. The address to the congre- 
gation was given by Amos John Traver, 
D.D., pastor of the church; the address to 
the pastor by H. T. Bowersox, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Cumberland, Md., 
the home church of Mr. Gleichman. Greet- 
ings were extended by U.S. G. Rupp, D.D., 
pastor of the church in Frederick from 
1910 to 1930. A reception followed the 
service of installation. 


“THE UNIVERSAL NEED 
OF CHRIST” 


THE EIGHTEENTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the West 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod was 
held in Trinity Church, Butler, Pa., the 
Rev. Luther K. Clare pastor. The theme 
was “The Universal Need of Christ.” The 
morning session was opened with a devo- 
tional service led by Mrs. Clare, her sub- 
ject being, “Christ the Need of the In- 
dividual.” 

Mrs. F. H. Daubenspeck presided. Re- 
ports of officers showed a splendid year’s 
work of the societies. The department 
secretaries gave their reports and formed 
a chain, each secretary representing her 
department as a link. The roll call of so- 
cieties was responded to with a love gift 
for rural work in the Kyushu district of 
Japan. Greetings were brought by repre- 
sentatives of institutions of the synod. 
Miss Elizabeth Knepshield, synodical pres- 
ident, brought a message of inspiration 
and challenge. 

The afternoon service was conducted by 
Mrs. George D. Wolfe. Miss Miriam Duf- 
ford favored the convention with two vocal 
solos. Miss Faith Lippard, missionary on 
furlough from Japan, pictured for her 
audience the rapid response on the part 
of the Japanese to Christianity. 

At the Young Women’s period a pag- 
eant, “The Conversion of the Honorable 
Mrs. Ling,” was presented by the society 
of Zion Church, Ambridge. The closing 
meditation was given by Mrs. Guy M. Wil- 
son. Two hundred delegates and visitors 
attended the convention. 

Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Robert W. Doty, Butler; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. F. C. Hoch of Butler and Mrs. F. H. 
Daubenspeck, Ellwood City; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. George D. Wolfe, West Sun- 
bury; statistical secretary, Mrs. J. E. 
Reish, West Sunbury; treasurer, Mrs. 
V. M. Dambach, Evans City. 

Mrs. R. W. Dory, Reporter. 
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HELP 


270 LUTHERAN CHILDREN; 


Undernourished, cardiac and sickly, in New 
York City, to their only chance at health and 
happiness in God’s out-of-doors this summer at 
Camp Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, N. Y. 


$14.00 one child two weeks. 
$7.00 one child one week. 
$1.00 a day. 


THE INNER MISSION SOCIETY 
105 East 22nd St., New York City 


NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Opens September 2 
For catalog and information write to 
the president 
PAUL H. ROTH 


1018 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed 
at Redeemer, the downtown congre- 
gation. Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, 


Wells or Clybourn Street cars west to 
Nineteenth Street. 


Marion College 


Founded 1873 
MARION, VIRGINIA 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


Offers 4 years’ high school and 2 years’ 
standard College work. Healthful climate. 
Beautiful mountain scenery. Altitude, 
2,250 feet. Full faculty. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Cultural surroundings. Moderate 


cost. A school where a girl’s Christian 
faith is not destroyed but strengthened. 
Write for catalog. 


E. H. COPENHAVER, D.D., President 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PARADISE FALLS: 
be “ ; C 
A UNIQUE RESORT IN THE POCONOS 
Here the whole family may spend a profitable 
vaeation with Christian environment that will 
bring much enjoyment for little money. 

Bathing, entertainment. Good food. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 
ae Fo RE SERED ON EE) ! 


a tt ceapge asa 
Ey eA TE aes  e 3 


Trained Counsellors—Planned Programs 
Send for descriptive Literature 


PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N 
Paradise Falls, Cresco, P. O.. Pa 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and BS. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of concen- Fy 
tration. 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. “ 

Preparation for 
Medicine, Law, The- ff 
ology, Engineering. n 

Well-rounded and & 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 
For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The First Lutheran 
Church, the Rev. Henry Sherer pastor, re- 
ports special services on two Sundays since 
Easter, on the first of which the Rainbow 
Girls were in attendance in a body. Memo- 
rial Day was marked by the presence of 
the Women’s Relief Corps of Cedar Rapids, 
who presented the church with a national 
flag. 

The post-Easter situation in the congre- 
gation is a very encouraging one. Expec- 
tations based upon the attendance of the 
membership prior to Easter have been 
realized and Pastor Scherer and those who 
are the leaders in his congregation are 
greatly encouraged. Visible indications of 
loyalty have taken the form of a new 
piano to be used by the church school, and 
other furniture. Courses in Leadership 
Training were completed in May and fifty- 
nine credit cards were issued to those 
whose work merited that recognition. 

For the second successive year the sum- 
mer Communion set an all-time attendance 
record. This year’s figure was forty-one 
above the June Communion of last year 
and well above the Easter morning Com- 
munion this year. The mortgage is being 
reduced without any special financial drive 
and the interest-bearing indebtedness will 
be reduced $250 on July 1. 


Gettysburg, Pa. At a special congrega- 
tional meeting held after the morning 
service on May 9, it was decided that St. 
James’ congregation assume the full sup- 
port of the Rev. Louis T. Bowers as a 
missionary to China. Mr. Bowers was 


PRIZES! 


$500.00 


PRIZES! 
$200.00 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America . 
offers these two prizes, $500 for the best manuscript, and $200 for the 
next best manuscript, in accordance with certain rules. The offer is 
made possible through a gift of John Rung. 


THE CONTEST 


Contest is open to members of the United Lutheran Church only. One story only 
may be submitted by any one writer. The contest will close March 31, 1938, and 
manuscripts postmarked after midnight of that day will not be considered: Three 
judges chosen by the Board of Publication will determine the winners and their 
decision will be final. Announcement of the result will be made by the Board as soon 
after the close of the contest as possible. The two prize manuscripts become the sole 
property of the Board of Publication. Other manuscripts will be returned only if 


return postage has been included. 


RULES GOVERNING MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript must be in the form of a story, historical, educational, missionary, 
or on some practical aspect of Christian life; must be 70,000 to 80.000 words in length; 
must have helpful, wholesome Christian thought; be in good literary form and popular 
in style; be original (translations are barred); must be typewritten, on one side of 
paper, double-spaced, with ample margins on either side of type-page; must be un- 
folded; must be marked with a nom de plume or other special character only; must 
be sent prepaid and return postage enclosed; name and address of author, title of 
manuscript, ‘nom de plume or other special mark must be sent in a sealed envelope, 
marked “Rung Legacy Prize Contest”; manuscript must be marked “Rung Legacy 


Prize Contest” and sent to 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church 
1228-34 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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graduated from Gettysburg Theological 
Seminary this year and was ordained by 
the East Pennsylvania Synod at its recent 
meeting. He had served as student assist- 
ant to the pastor, the Rev. Spencer W. 
Aungst, during the winter months. The 
commissioning service will be held Sun- 
day morning, August 29, in St. James’ 
Church. 

The set of white altar, pulpit and lectern 
hangings was consecrated on Easter. The 
green set has just recently been received 
as a memorial to C. W. .Baker, D.D., from 
the Ladies’ Bible Class, which he taught 
for several years. The white set was given 
by the Maud Miller Bible Class in mem- 
ory of their former teacher, Miss Maud 
Miller. 


Newburgh, N. Y. On the evening of 
June 2 a large congregation gathered to 
witness the ground-breaking at the site 
of the new church to be erected at Fuller- 
ton Avenue and South Street. The serv- 
ice was conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
Ernest C. French. A letter of congratula- 
tion was read from the president of the 
United Synod of New York, Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess, and greetings of the city were 
extended by the city manager, Mr. Wil- 
liam Blake. 

The new building, which will cost 
$52,000, will be located in the finest section 
of Newburgh. It will be the only church 
in that growing section of the city, and 
consequently a fine development for the 
congregation is expected. 


Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. Sunday, May 
23, was a day of rejoicing for the mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Church, for on that day 
they were privileged to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their organiza- 
tion. A group of eight members who were 
present at the organization service were 
given places of honor and the ladies of 
this group were presented with bouquets 
which had beautified the altar. Dr. Ellis’ 
B. Burgess, president of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York, delivered a 
forceful sermon to the large congregation 
and stressed “The Permanence of Spiritual 
Possessions.” The choir of the church, 
which is observing the tenth year of its 
existence, delighted all with the singing 
of two anthems. 

The beginning of St. Paul’s dates back 
to 1912 when the Rev. Friedrich Holter, 
a field worker for the New York Minis- 
terium, visited the community and gath- 
ered the Lutherans into a congregation 
which was organized on Pentecost, May 
26, 1912. The work continued to prosper, 
and today St. Paul’s possesses a church 
and. parsonage ideally situated and free of 
debt. 

The Rev. Otto Becker, who led the peo- 
ple in the service of thanksgiving, has been 
pastor since August 1924. 


PATRIOTISM 
(Continued from page 19) 


This places the church first in the scheme 
of world progress. The church is the 
greatest power for good government in the 
world today. It is not by the direct in- 
fluence of the church upon the making and 
enforcing of laws that the church can most 
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safely show her power. It is by her direct 
influence upon the makers and enforcers 
of the laws. It may seem a painfully slow 
method of reform, but it is the best way 
and it is the sure way. Let the church 
continue to preach the gospel of salvation 
to men, let the church continue to preach 
the social applications of this gospel, then 
in due time the power of the preached 
Word will reform the state through the 
medium of reformed and reborn men. Do 
you agree with this statement of the place 
of Christian character in the building of 
better governments? 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 4. Your 
program should be built about the theme 
of patriotism. It may be that you can se- 
cure some Christian official of government 
to speak to your League. The materials 
offered on this page are intended for lead- 
ers who must open the discussion. 


NOTICE 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet at 
Hamma _ Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
Wednesday, July 7, 1937, at 9.00 A. M. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 


SYNODS 


The ninth annual convention of the Florida 
Synod together with the annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the Florida 
Synod and the Luther League of the Florida 
Synod will be held in Holy Trinity Church, 
S. W. Eighth Avenue at Second Street, Miami, 
Fla., the Rev. Paul G. McCullough pastor, June 
28-July 2. The Holy Communion will be ad- 
ministered Monday at 8.00 P. M. 

Paul G. McCullough, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Bohlen. Mrs. Emma (nee Flicker) Bohlen, 
beloved wife of Mr. Charles J. F. Bohlen, chair- 
man of the Board of Christ Church, New York, 
N. Y., passed into life eternal May 30. Both 
families have been members of this congrega- 
tion for half a century and were two of “Dr. 
Wenner’s children.” 

Mrs. Bohlen has been a teacher in the Sun- 
day school, a member of the choir and Euodia 
Society. She is mourned by her husband, two 
sons, two granddaughters, three brothers and 
three sisters. She had been an invalid for 
twenty years, and more or less helpless for ten 
years, but through it all was a devout and true 

hristian. ac. O. 


Ridenhour. The Rev. Martin Luther Riden- 
hour of Kannapolis, N. C., passed into life 
eternal May 10, 1937, at the age of fifty-six 
years. He was sick only about two days, hence 
his death was a great shock to everyone who 
knew him. 

M. L. Ridenhour was born October 10, 1880, 
near Concord, N. C., and was brought up in 
St. John’s Church. He was a son of Mr. John 
M. and Mrs. Mary Petrea Ridenhour. June 15, 
1910, he was married to Miss Mary Shaeffer, 
who survives him. Their children are Mrs. 
Robert Gribble, John, Elizabeth, Charles, Joseph, 
Robert, and Sarah. 

Pastor Ridenhour was educated at Collegiate 
Institute at Mt. Pleasant, N. C., at Lenoir Rhyne 
College, and at the Chicago Seminary. He was 
ordained May 2, 1909, in Faith Church, by the 
North Carolina Synod, and served the follow- 
ing parishes: St. Luke’s-Concordia, 1909-1911; 
Bethel-St. Paul’s, 1911-1916; St. Stephen’s-Mt. 
Olive, 1917-1919; Organ-Ebenezer, 1919-1922; 
and Kimball Memorial in Kannapolis 1922 to 
the time of his departure. He gave twenty- 
eight years of faithful and efficient service as 
a minister of the gospel. He was a strong 
preacher and was well versed in the Bible, 
which was the guide of his preaching and pas- 
. toral work. He was also a faithful pastor and 

an untiring worker, and he enjoyed the esteem 
of his people whom he served. He was a val- 
uable member of the North Carolina Synod all 
his life, and will be greatly missed in its work. 

The church which he served for fifteen years 
in Kannapolis enjoyed splendid growth under 
his administration. During that time the church 
building was enlarged and a new lot was pur- 
chased for an educational building to meet the 
growing needs of the congregation and Sun- 

lav school. 

Funeral services were conducted in Kimball 
Memorial Church in charge of Dr. J. L. Mor- 
gan, nresident of synod, assisted by Dr. V. C. 
Ridenhour of Hickory, N. C., and Dr. P. E. 
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Conditions Change 


Be LT 


Needs go on forever 


As long As 


Mothers and Children Need Protection 


Youth Needs Education 


Old Age Needs Comforts 


Men will need Insurance 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


Waverly, Iowa 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Monroe, president of Lenoir Rhyne College. 
Burial services were held at St. John’s Church 
near his old home, by the pastor, the Rev. L. D. 
Miller, and the Rev. C. E. Ridenhour, and his 
body was laid to rest in those hallowed burying 
grounds. J. L. Morgan. 


Riggle. Philip Luther Riggle, youngest child 
of the Rev. Lloyd M. Riggle and his wife, Mrs. 
Anna C. Lester Riggle, was born at Minerva, 
Ohio, June 25, 1932. After an extended illness 
of heart affliction he was called to his heavenly 
home June 3, 1937, at the home of his parents 
in Tippecanoe City, Ohio. He leaves to cherish 
his memory beside his parents two brothers, 
two sisters, grandparents and many other rel- 
atives. 

His body was taken to the home of his pater- 
nal grandparents near Port Washington, where 
service was conducted June 5. The Rev. C. L. 
Warstler, president of the Eastern Conference 
of the Synod of Ohio, preached the sermon and 
the Rev. C. S. Foust and the Rev. J. N. Recher 
had part in the service. Interment took place 
in the cemetery at Port Washington. Peay 


Smith. Mr. Lewis Carlton Smith entered into 
rest May 13 at the family home in Pomona, 
Calif., following several months of failing 
health. Mr. Smith was born in Middletown, 
Md., January 5, 1853. He moved to the Pacific 
Coast thirty years ago and resided in Van- 
couver, Wash., for several years prior to coming 
to Pomona where he had made his home for 
the last fifteen years. He engaged in the gen- 
eral mercantile business for many years, retir- 
ing in 1921. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the English Lutheran Church of 
Pomona. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter, Mrs. 
E. M. Derr of West Hollywood, and three grand- 
daughters. 

Funeral services were held in the English 
Lutheran Church with the Rev. H Bents, 
pastor, officiating. Interment took place in 
Inglewood Mausoleum. 


WANTED: ORGANIST ALSO JANITOR 


Applications are being received by the under- 
signed for the positions of Organist and Jani- 
tor, individually or jointly, of St. John’s 
Towamensing Lutheran and Reformed Church, 
situate about one-half mile north of Palmerton, 
Carbon County, Pa. Address: E. A. Boyer, 
Secretary, Bowmanstown, Pa. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
AND APARTMENTS 


WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates 


G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
w lk of life. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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BOOKS FOR VACATION READING 


SECOND HAND 
Hd *fecond Hand A Story of Mission Work in Japan 


A Story of Misiod Work in Japan 


Emma Gerberding Lippard By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


This fascinating story of mission work in Japan was awarded second prize in the John 
Rung Legacy Prize Contest. The author, herself engaged in mission work in that eastern 
island, knows Japan, port cities, rural communities, the joys and pleasures, the trials, hard- 
ships, and terrible loneliness of the “Foreigner” in that strange land, and she has written of 
it all in a way that will interest and grip the reader from start to finish. Joe Clarkson 
leaves America for Japan, to be a teacher, and his idea of the missionary and of mission 
work is gradually corrected and changed so that Joe is willing, ready, and proud to be a 
real missionary. Of course there is a romance in the story. The charming Adella Swift, 
a nurse, makes that possible. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 


A Wholesome Mystery Story 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


_ This intriguing story by an able writer was awarded first prize in a contest for the most wholesome and entertaining work submitted. The 
action revolves in large part about the affairs of the twin sons of a minister in straitened circumstances. As the result of an accident, the 
trend of the lives of all concerned is changed from an unfavorable outlook to joy and happiness and fulfillment of their hopes and ambitions. 

Wholesome in quality, abounding in humorous and exciting situations, with an underlying element of entrancing mystery, this is a work 
of fiction that will have an elevating effect and a strong appeal for all ages and classes of readers. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


AN EAGLE OF THE WILDERNESS 


By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


This narrative sketch of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is no ordinary biography, but a 
weaving together in story form of such significant and revealing events in his life as are 
needed to make possible a close and sympathetic acquaintance with one whom Lutherans, 
old and young, should know. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA 


By IRA OLIVER NOTHSTEIN, D.D. 


The early Lutheran settlers bore their share of the burden of founding a new nation and 
in the Revolution were often conspicuous for the enthusiasm with which they supported the 
cause of American liberty. The stories of sixty-eight of these notable early Americans have 
been gathered together and issued in brief form for the inspiration and delight of those 
who are interested in Lutherans and early American history. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


ADVENTURING FOR CHRIST 


By IRA OLIVER NOTHSTEIN, D.D. 


Concise and readable life stories of fully two score notable missionary leaders of the 
Lutheran Church, not only foreign, but also home and inner, both of this and other lands, 
over the whole period of the mission activity of our church. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


LIFE SERVICE 
A Call to Christian Youth 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


A simple presentation of vital Christianity that has grown out of addresses prepared for 
college and church youth by the author. 

These messages are of an inspirational nature about matters on which the alert youth 
desires counsel and seeks guidance. The author has the happy faculty of speaking and writ- 
ing in an arresting fashion that takes with this group. A fine book for gift purposes. 

Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


PATHS IN THE WILDERNESS 


By REV. C. E. SPARKS 
History in story form. The Lutheran pioneers of Georgia and the founding of one of the 


early Lutheran settlements in this country form the basis of this enlightening and enter- 
taining story for young people. Illustrated. Cloth, with gold title. Price, $1.25. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTENBERG 
PARSONAGE 


By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 


A life of Luther’s wife and a charming picture of life in that home. The author represents 
herself as a warm personal friend and correspondent of Katherine’s, and writes in unusual 
and gripping style that will hold the attention of any reader. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


